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Religion 

On the intellectual side, religion may be aptly defined as the 
rational and systematic effort to place the values of life on a secure 
basis. We have seen that the thought that life is destitute of mean- 
ing, futile and without value beyond itself, and that human existence 
is of no higher dignity and worth than that of the beasts of the 
field, is intolerable and abhorrent to man. To such a conception 
of things he cannot reconcile himself, because the thought of the 
futility of life inevitably paralyzes all higher striving and discour- 
ages all noble endeavor. If human existence is devoid of any 
ulterior significance and if it points to nothing beyond itself, heroic 
effort and moral idealism by the same token become hollow and 
empty. This estimate of life is especially repugnant to men who 
are anxious to live their lives on the truly human plane and aspire 
towards the realization of moral ideals. Endowed with the faculty 
of reflection, man cannot strive unless he is convinced that his 
striving really means something and that it leads to a worthwhile 
goal. His very nature, therefore, compels him to seek an adequate 
warrant for his moral striving and a satisfying purpose for his 
life. Religion is the answer to his quest. 

This is exactly what men expect of religion, that it give a 
definite and certain answer to the most vital question that can arise 
in the human mind. Thus, Professor Albert George Coe says: 
“Religion has a peculiar relation to the evaluational phase of experi- 
ence. In preéminent degree religion, even more than philosophy, 
is wrestling with destiny. It will wring a consciously adequate 
life out of the hard conditions of existence.” Even such a scoffer 
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as Everett Dean Martin admits the fact when he writes: “Religion 
is an effort to give to living a meaning.”* We must get to the 
bottom of this tantalizing question. “Life has meaning,” says 
Browning; “to find its meaning is my meat and drink.” If this 
is so, we can well understand that religion claiming to answer the 
eternal question from which man can never escape is and always 
has been the vital concern of humanity. The questioning attitude 
of man in the presence of the life which he has to live and which 
he has to shape into something is poignantly expressed in the fol- 
lowing passage: “So much of our lives is meaningless, a self- 
cancelling vacillation and futility; we strive with the chaos about 
us and within us; but we would believe all the while that there is 
something vital and significant in us, could we only decipher our 
own souls. We are like Mitya in The Brothers Karamazow—‘one 
of those who don’t want millions, but an answer to their questions’ ; 
we want to seize the value and perspective of passing things, and 
so to pull ourselves up out of the maelstrom of daily circumstance. 
We want to know that the little things are little, and the big things 
big, before it is too late; we want to see things now as they will 
seem forever—‘in the light of eternity.’”* Until religion gives 
us the key, life is a perplexing and depressing affair. 


The Religious Interpretation of Reality 

The first thing which religion gives us is a theory of the universal 
scheme of things and an interpretation of the meaning of human 
existence. The substance of the cosmic creed as set forth by religion 
is this: the universe is more than matter; behind the visible reality 
of the sense world lies a spiritual realm; to these higher spiritual 
values the things of sense are subordinated. Man has a destiny 
which is to be fulfilled in a sphere that transcends time and space; 
there he reaches his richest perfection and fruition. Consequently, 
he belongs not only to time but also to eternity. His present 
existence is a preparation for what is to come. Immediately, there- 
fore, this life takes on a tremendous significance, because the status 
of man in the next life will be determined by the manner in which 
he has lived in this. For the Supreme Ruler of the universe is a 


2“The Mystery of Religion” (New York City). 
8Dr. Will Durant, “The Story of Philosophy’ (New York City). 
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Being possessing the attributes of justice and goodness, who rewards 
according to merit. Morality and virtue, then, are no trivial matters 
for their consequences extend into eternity. Their value is absolute, 
final, supreme. That in bare outline is the philosophy of religion. 

It becomes evident that seen against the background of this cosmic 
view man possesses an exalted dignity because he is the bearer of 
an eternal destiny. Life has meaning and value because it shows 
itself to be the germ either of eternal consummation and happiness 
or of eternal frustration and misery. On the basis of this world- 
view man does not strive in vain. His efforts, sacrifices and suf- 
ferings are stamped with infinite worth since they lead to an 
imperishable reward. Thus, religion places the values of life on 
an impregnable foundation and guarantees a rational outcome of 
human life. 

The universe thus constructed by religious philosophy is one 
in which man as a moral agent feels at home, for only this universe 
is sympathetic to his moral striving. Only in this universe are the 
highest moral values and achievements permanently protected and 
safeguarded. Only in such a universe will there be a real and 
essential difference between good and evil, for here never a moment 
will arrive in which all the traces and consequences of past actions 
are completely blotted out and obliterated. The religious view of 
life, then, offers a never-failing inspiration and a potent incentive 
to a moral and genuinely human life. 

To this extent we are in accord with Dr. Joseph Alexander 
Leighton who writes on the subject as follows: “Ethics is the 
doctrine of the good, of the supreme values of life. Religion is 
the faith that these values are eternally realized in the Supreme 
Reality, that God is the Perfect Fulfillment, the Eternal Source and 
Conservator of the true and permanent values of life. . . . It 
seems to me equally valid to say that man must believe that some- 
how the life of the highest value will triumph and endure. And 
this faith, this affirmation, together with the attitudes of feeling 
(reverence, humility) that accompany it, and the acts that follow 
from it (worship, prayer, obedience), constitute the practical side 
of religion. The contents of the most worthful life, the life of 
the highest values, are ethical. Religion is the affirmation that 
this life is supreme, that it rules and will endure through all the 
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chances of the natural order and the human order.’* If the religious 
interpretation of the universe is not true, then the cosmic order is 
indifferent and actually hostile to that which is most sacred to 
man. Logically, therefore, Rudolf Eucken concludes: “If human 
life is a mere incident in nature, then it is nugatory; all that is 
noblest and best in it is mere illusion, and the universe irrational.’ 
Only religion redeems human life from utter worthlessness, imparts 
to it real meaning, and invests it with true dignity. 

The best and noblest among men spontaneously accept the validity 
of the religious view of the world; the evil-minded, on the other 
hand, are naturally antagonistic to a religious conception of the 
universe. The interests of virtue and goodness are most intimately 
bound up with religion; the interests of immorality and irresponsi- 
bility run in the opposite direction. The good man has nothing to 
hope if what religion says of the cosmic drift is not true; for then 
the final balance will be unfavorable to him. To him the ultimate 
outcome of the world process will be but a crushing disappoint- 
ment. In the last reckoning he will meet with tragic and devas- 
tating defeat. Calculating selfishness, on the contrary, will be 
triumphant. Though this does not as yet prove conclusively the 
validity of the religious interpretation of the world order, it does 
constitute strong presumptive evidence in its favor. If we wish 
to save ourselves from moral pessimism of the darkest hue and the 
gloomiest and most oppressive kind, we are compelled to accept 
the construction which religion puts on the cosmic process. In no 
other outlook on the world and life is there any sanity or reason. 
Let us hear how one of the moderns voices the terrible despair 
that grips the heart and clutches it with icy fingers when the religious 
vision fades from the mind. Bertrand Russell, who quite con- 
sistently in recent times has also become an apostle of immorality, 
writes: “Such, in outline, but even more purposeless, more void 
of meaning, is the world which Science presents for our belief. 
Amid such a world, if anywhere, our ideals henceforward must 
find a home. That man is the product of causes which had no 
prevision of the end they were achieving ; that his origin, his growth, 
his hopes and fears, his loves and beliefs, are but the outcome of 


*“Religion and the Mind of Today” (New York City). 
5“Der Kampf um einen geistigen Lebensinhalt” (Leipzig). 
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accidental collocations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity 
of thought and feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the 
grave; that all the labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the inspira- 
tion, all the noonday brightness of human genius, are destined to 
extinction in the vast death of the solar system, and that the whole 
temple of man’s achievement must inevitably be buried beneath the 
debris of a universe in ruins—all these things, if not quite beyond 
dispute, are yet so nearly certain that no philosophy which rejects 
them can hope to stand.’® This non-religious universe wears a 
death mask, to look upon which will freeze every moral impulse 
in the heart of man and kill every noble aspiration. No, in such 
a universe our ideals can find no home. They would be crushed 
under the weight of their own futility. Virtue, goodness, self- 
sacrifice could no more flourish under such a sky than flowers could 
blossom in a sunless world. If the heavens that bend over man 
are blind to good and evil, there remains nothing that could sustain 
him in his struggle for moral goodness. He is then nothing more 
than a light that flickers an instant to be swallowed up by darkness 
and nothingness. This is a dismal creed. 


Small wonder that Professor George John Romanes, though he 
felt compelled to accept it, could see no trace of beauty in this 
awful and appalling creed. Led to atheism by what he mistook 
to be the evidence of Science, he regretfully wrote: “And foras- 
much as I am far from being able to agree with those who affirm 
that the twilight doctrine of the new faith is a desirable substitute 
for the waning splendor of the old, I am not ashamed to confess 
that with this virtual denial of God the universe to me has lost 
its soul of loveliness; and although from henceforth the precept 
to work while it is day will doubtless but gain an intensified force 
from the terribly intensified meaning of the words that ‘the night 
cometh when no man can work,’ yet when at times I think, as 
think at times I must, of the appalling contrast between the hallowed 
glory of that creed which once was mine, and the lonely mystery 
of existence as now I find it—at such times I shall ever feel it 
impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is sus- 
ceptible.””” 


6“Mysticism and Logic and Other Essays” (New York City). 
A Candid Examination of Theism,” by Physicus (Chicago). 
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The cosmic creed of religion, then, and with that only we are 
concerned at present, appeals to man’s finest instincts, satisfies 
his noblest yearnings, heartens his moral striving, and buoys him 
up in the afflictions that are associated with human life. 


Necessity and Universality of Religion 

The contemptuous attitude towards religion once so current 
among a certain group of philosophers has given way to an attitude 
of respect and keen interest. The shallowness that saw in religion 
only an aberration of the human mind or a clever device of the 
few to keep the many in a state of subjugation, has on the whole 
vanished. Scholars admit that religion is an impressive and notable 
historical phenomenon calling for serious study. Even from the 
evolutionary point of view, it must be considered a noteworthy 
fact since it has given evidence of a remarkable ability to survive. 
On all levels of civilization it has proved its vitality. In our own 
days it appears that man has not outgrown the need of religion. 

A host of witnesses bear testimony to the necessity and uni- 
versality of religion. Auguste Sabatier makes the following state- 
ment: “Why am I religious? Because I cannot help it: it is a 
moral necessity of my being. . . . The necessity which I experience 
in my individual life I find to be still more invincible in the collec- 
tive life of humanity. Humanity is not less incurably religious 
than I am. The cults it has espoused and abandoned have deceived 
it in vain; in vain has the criticism of savants and philosophers 
shattered its dogmas and mythologies; in vain has religion left such 
tracks of blood and fire throughout the annals of humanity; it has 
survived all change, all revolution, all stages of culture and progress. 
Cut down a thousand times, the ancient stem has always sent new 
branches forth. Whence comes this indestructible vitality? What 
is the cause of the universality and perpetuity of religion?”® Simi- 
larly Professor E. G. Conklin says: “We shall never outgrow our 
need of religion, as we shall never outgrow our need of govern- 
ment and science.”® Dr. Andrew Martin Fairbairn summarizes 
what anthropology has to say on the subject: “The philosophy of 
Religion starts with man, and sees that whenever and wherever 


8“Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion based on Psychology and History” 
(New York City). 
*“The Direction of Human Evolution.” 
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he appears it is as a voyager between life and death, conscious of 
the mystery in which his voyage begins and the tragedy in which 
it ends. It never finds him without religious ideas or forms 
appropriate to their expression.”*® Equally clear is the testimony 
of Professor C. H. Toy of Harvard, who says that, “as far as 
our present knowledge goes, religion appears to be universal among 
men. There is no community of which we can say with certainty 
that it is without religion.”** According to the same authority 
the subreligious stage of humanity postulated by the evolutionary 
theory is not borne out by history: “There is at present no satis- 
factory historical evidence of the existence of a subreligious stage 
of human life—a stage in which there is only a vague sense of 
some extrahuman power affecting man’s interests without definition 
of the power, and without attempt to enter into social relations 
with it.” Dr. Charles A. Ellwood recognizes both the universality 
and the social necessity of religion when he writes: “Indeed, when 
we examine the matter, we find that religion has entered into the 
warp and woof of every civilization that the world has known... . 
All human history, in one sense, indeed, has been a search for a 
rational and social religion. . . . Now, so far as we can see, the 
time will never come when man will not have need of religion to 
release fully his energies, to brace his vital feeling, and to help 
him face the issues of life and death with confidence in himself 
and in his world. . . . Religion is a belief in the reality of spiritual 
values. . . . Its attitude is an attitude of faith, courage and 
confidence. Men everywhere have to confront their world with 
hope and courage and faith, on the one hand, and with loyalty, 
good will, and devotion to their fellows, upon the other hand, if 
human life is to be lived together successfully. Now, religion by 
universalizing these values gives a fuller meaning to life, encour- 
ages hope, strengthens endurance and suffering, intensifies loyalty 
to the ideals of the group, prevents pessimism, despair, and degen- 
eracy. ** 

When the evolutionary theory first made its appearance in the 


10“The Philosophy of the Christian Religion” (New York City). 
11“Tntroduction to the History of Religions” (Harvard University Press). 
12°The Reconstruction of Religion” (New York City). 
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scientific world, its ardent champions were convinced that some 
savage tribe destitute of all traces of the religious sentiment would 
have to be found because the existence of a religionless tribes was 
required on the basis of the evolutionary hypothesis of the continuity 
of human with mere animal life. Thus, one of them boldly declared : 
“There must have been a time in the progress of organic forms, 
from some lower to that highest mammal, Man, when he did not 
have a religious consciousness; for it is doubtful if even the slightest 
trace of it can be discerned in the inferior animals.’’ The search 
for the savage without religion has, however, been in vain. To 
assert that he must have existed is a gratuitous claim not sustained 
by even a shred of historical evidence. The recent research of 
such eminent scholars as Le Roy, De Broglie, Koppers and Schmidt 
has established beyond the possibility of doubt that religion is 
coextensive with humanity. In his address to the World’s Parlia- 
ment of Religions, De Harlez, the representative of Catholic thought, 
confidently proclaimed: “There is no people without religion, how 
low soever it may be in the scale of civilization.”” In our days 
the same sentiment may be uttered with even greater assurance. 
The universality of religion, then, cannot be called into question. 
Civilized as well as uncivilized man is religious. Religiousness is 
a distinctly human characteristic. Moreover, religion is indispen- 
sable to the truly human life and the necessary foundation of human 
society. Everything humanly noble and socially beneficent is in 
league with religion. The absence of religion would be synonymous 
with human degradation and the collapse of civilization. On this 
—that man cannot get along without religion—there is unanimous 
agreement among philosophers, sociologists and psychologists. He 
needs it as he needs the air and the sunshine. And thus there arises 
before our mind the important question: has this religion which 
is inseparable from man and essential to his higher development 
an objective warrant? Has it a root and foundation in the reality 
of things? Is the religious vision of the world a mirage tantalizing 
and misleading the human race and making mockery of its hopes 
and aspirations, or has it a solid cosmic background? Is it a fatal 


illusion projected on the eternal emptiness, or is it blessed reality? 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 














HOMILY, SERMON, PRONE 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The word “Sermon” is commonly used to indicate any discourse 
delivered during a religious function. The discourse may have been 
a Homily or a Prone and not, specifically and technically, a Sermon. 
Good folk will nevertheless ask: “What did you think of the ser- 
mon?” And they will have excellent and learned authority, ancient 
and modern, for their use of terminology. It is, therefore, unneces- 
sary to offer, however mildly, a correction in the interests of minute 
accuracy. Indeed, it may be quite expedient to allow the generaliza- 
tion to continue undisturbed. One illustration of this viewpoint 
comes to mind. 

A certain French preacher noticed the small congregations that 
heard his sermons. He changed his scholarly and zealous composi- 
tions by making them practically into catéchismes, that is, into simple 
instructions without a question-and-answer form. The simplicity 
and directness of his diction and the charming familiarity of his 
tone and manner, combined with a novel experiment in brevity, 
gradually drew multitudes to his church until there was hardly 
standing-room. Everybody was both pleased and instructed. When 
the very long and notably successful course was completed, the 
preacher smilingly informed his immense congregation that he had 
not been delivering sermons at all but simple catéchismes. “But,” 
he continued, with disarming pleasantness, “if I had invited you 
to come to catéchismes you would probably have felt affronted. 
You might have exclaimed: ‘Why, we are not little children, but 
grown-ups.’ I am very glad that you mistook my instructions for 
sermons, since you have honored me so greatly both by your num- 
bers and by your attention; and I am confident that you now know 
your religion better and love it more dearly.” 

The moral of the anecdote is clear. Good folk might be dis- 
pleased if told that their pastor was delivering homilies or prones 
instead of sermons. They might feel themselves entitled to sermons. 

From an etymological standpoint, of course, the people are cor- 
rect in applying “sermon” to any religious address. In the course 
of centuries, on the other hand, religious discourses became cate- 
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gorized and endowed with discriminating terminology. But even 
here the word “sermon” was used too loosely, and the technically 
correct sermon is now referred to as the “set sermon,” that is, a 
sermon fashioned after more or less fixed canons of rhetoric. 
Trained in the theory and practice of what is called Homiletics (a 
convenient word to cover all kinds of religious discourse), the 
preacher finds it convenient to use technical terms for his own satis- 
faction and his own guidance. He ought to know when a Sermon, 
a Homily, or a Prone is preferable as a medium of instruction plus 
exhortation or persuasion. Perhaps he has been delivering only 
homilies or prones under the misapprehension that he was preach- 
ing sermons, or vice versa. My title to this paper places the three 
terms in a roughly historical order. The Homily or tractatus came 
first in Church history, then the logos or sermo or Sermon, and 
then (so far as the term, at least, is concerned) came the Prone. 
We may consider these three kinds of discourse in this order. 


I 

The Homily came first: “Homily-preaching is as ancient in the 
Church as the Church itself. Our Divine Lord gives us a remark- 
able example of it, when, as related by St. Luke (iv. 16), having 
entered the Synagogue according to His custom on the Sabbath 
Day, He read a passage of Isaias the Prophet, and then, having 
folded the book, He handed it to the Minister, and commented 
upon it, whilst all eyes were turned to Him, and all present gave 
testimony to Him, wondering at the words of grace that proceeded 
from His mouth. It was practised very much by the early Fathers, 
and their homilies are preserved as a rich inheritance of the Church.” 
Thus Father MacNamara, C.M., in his “Sacred Rhetoric” (p. 121). 

From this we gather that a homily is an explanation of a Scrip- 
tural passage. The lessons of the third nocturn in the Breviary 
make us familiar with this idea of Scriptural explanation con- 
sidered as a basis for moralization and appropriate application. 
Father Conway, O. P., notes that the “most ancient form of sermon 
was the Homily, taken in the rigorous sense of the term. A portion 
of Holy Scripture was read, and then commented upon verse by 
verse: thus it meant ‘explicatio literalis et moralis’ of the full text, 
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and was nothing more than a disjointed Scripture lesson” (“Prin- 
ciples of Sacred Eloquence,” p. 47). 

The Homily gradually lost this disjointed character, a slight 
paragraph being devoted to an introduction, until we find such a 
splendid rhetorician as St. Chrysostom giving to the Homily quite 
a “form” in addition to its exegetic character. In the discourse 
which is commonly styled his “First Homily on the Statues” there 
is indeed a partial reference to the Lesson of the day and a fairly 
extensive investigation of the deep meaning of one sentence in 
St. Paul’s message to Timothy, but the burden of the Homily is 
not really connected with the Lesson of the day in any strict fashion. 
And the other “Homilies on the Statues’ would be styled sermons 
today, rather than Scriptural exegeses. 

Similarly, objection could be taken to the narrow interpretation 
of the Homily as a discourse that “explains the literal and evolves 
the spiritual, especially the spiritual moral, sense of the sacred text, 
blending such reflections and sentiments as the text may suggest 
for the instruction and edification of the audience’ (MacNamara, 
loc. cit.). Bishop Bonomelli prefaces his many volumes of Homilies 
with the declaration that he tries to keep as far away from a 
spiritual or mystical interpretation as he finds it possible to do, pre- 
ferring to stick close to the literal sense of the Scriptures. 

In brief, the Homily has so developed as to permit division into 
several categories. The First Form of Homily comments on the 
Scriptural passage verse by verse (as indicated above), includes 
moralization and application, together with Introduction and Con- 
clusion, but permits of a literal interpretation rather than a mystical 
or spiritual one. The Second Form takes three or four prominent 
points in the passage and treats them separately, indeed, but withal 
in such a fashion as to make them converge into an argument 
against a vice or for a virtue. The Third Form explains first of 
all the whole passage and then makes the application directly to 
the congregation. It may thus be looked upon as having two main 
points: (a) instruction and (b) moralization. The Fourth Form 
sees in the passage one clear proposition illustrated by it, and this 
proposition or theme is treated as a discourse having the ordinary 
Introduction, Division, and Conclusion of a sermon. 

The Four Forms are thus summarized by Van Hemel (“Précis 
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de rhétorique sacrée a l’usage des séminaires,” pp. 351-2). Hamon 
gives Four Forms in different order but to virtually the same effect, 
and is quoted by Mourret with apparently full agreement (“‘Lecgons 
sur l’art de précher,” pp. 307-8). Guesdon also refers very briefly 
to the Four Forms (“Cours d’éloquence sacrée,” I, p. 173). The 
mechanism of the Four Forms is thus recognized as fairly estab- 
lished. 

On the other hand, Conway omits Van Hemel’s Second Form, 
and thus has only three forms. Schuech divides the Homily into 
only two classes: the Simple and the Higher Homily (‘The Priest 
in the Pulpit,” p. 174). Meyenberg also limits the division to two 
classes: the Exegetic and the Thematic Homily; and he expresses ‘ 
a dislike for the names of the Lower and the Higher Homily 
(“Homiletic and Catechetic Studies,” p. 724). MacNamara speaks 
only of “the Homily” without suggesting any other mechanics than 
such as he illustrates by an excellent original Homily. His Homily 
is in what has here been called the First Form. 

Guesdon, who briefly alludes to the fourfold mechanics of the 
Homily, nevertheless provides us with a scheme of varieties based 
on the preacher’s view of some particular Scriptural passage. Thus, 
a homily may be a (a) Dogmatic, with a spiritual meaning, for 
example, the Good Samaritan and the Incarnation of our Lord; 
(b) Moral, for example, the woman of Canaan and the four qual- 
ities of prayer; (c) Historical, for example, the resurrection of 
Lazarus and the cure of the blind man; (d) Psychological, paint- 
ing manners and characteristics, for example, the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican; (e) Dramatic, analysis of sentiments, 
for example, the parable of the Prodigal Son. 


II 
In discriminating the Sermon from the Homily, we shall find 


two somewhat important elements differentiating sermon from 
sermon. What is called the “set sermon” is looked upon as pos- 
sessing a fairly laborious and meticulous mechanics as to form and 
a highly rhetorical style as to diction. It is, therefore, a finely 
elaborated art-work, however spiritually effective it may otherwise 
be. Thus, it is usually understood as appropriate for some outstand- 
ing occasions of the Liturgical Year (Lent, Advent, very notable 
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feasts, panegyrics of Saints, and the like), or events in the history 
of a parish (Dedication of church or school, historical jubilees, etc.), 
or worldwide celebrations (Eucharistic Congresses, Papal Jubilees, 
and the like). And thus our minds insensibly revert to the Grand 
Triumvirate under Louis XIV and the universal appreciation 
bestowed on the three pulpit orators. Successors and imitators 
have preached “sermons” in this high sense of the term. But any 
highly mechanized formula of composition will also be considered 
as appropriate to the Sermon (or “set”? sermon). These grand 
sermons have been so often “rhetorical” in a highflown sense that 
they have received the sneering appellation of “pulpit oratory” at 
the hands of Cardinal Manning. But it is the set sermon which 
receives the most attention, apparently, in works on homiletics. 
Obviously, both in its mechanics and in its rhetorical style, the 
set sermon is strongly differentiated from any form of the Homily. 

But what is commonly called a Sermon approximates the Fourth 
Form of the Homily in the simple organization of its form: Intro- 
duction, Theme, Division, Conclusion. Its rhetorical “style” may 
be as pedestrian as that appropriate for a homily—for the word 
“homily” seems etymologically and historically (in ancient Greece) 
to imply, not a running commentary on any passage of philosophy 
(or, in church history, of Scripture), but merely a familiar, con- 
versational style of speaking. In ecclesiastical history, however, the 
Homily took the bent of commentary on Holy Writ whilst retain- 
ing its original implication of simplicity in diction. Accordingly, 
we may differentiate an ordinary “sermon” from the Fourth Form 
of Homily in the fact that a Sermon may take any text, or none 
at all, while the Homily is supposed to be an explanation of one 
or more verses taken from the Sacred Liturgy of the day. This 
explanation may be brief or lengthy, but it must be familiar or 
conversational in style. 

A word may be added concerning the length of a Homily. In 
the Introduction to his volume of “Sermon Plans for All the Sun- 
days of the Year,’ Lesétre advises brevity and adds: “I have 
always been struck by the brevity of the homilies of St. John 
Chrysostom and the sermons of St. Augustine; they certainly were 
never longer than twenty or thirty minutes” (p. xvi). The first 
of the Homilies on the Statues would contradict the “never” in 
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my quotation, for it has twelve thousand words (in English trans- 
lation)—and that would mean considerably over one hour in its 
delivery. In the second of these Homilies, St. Chrysostom depre- 
cates the previous lengthiness, but still has nine thousand words, 
while the third has ten thousand words. Still, a careful writing out 
of a homily could boil the thought and expression down to modest 
limits of space, although its familiar and conversational style may 
lead to verboseness. 


Ill 


We now come to the Prone. The word is used in English, 
although it is not found in the voluminous Century Dictionary. It 
has been variously derived from preconium and pronaos (literally, 
the space in a Greek temple in front of the shrine, or used adjec- 


tively to indicate functioning in that space or room). The two 
varied derivations have apparently colored the varied descriptions 
of what a Prone is. At present, the Prone is understood as a 
simple instruction of the people in matters of faith and duty, in 
an affectionate conversational style without encumbrance of 
rhetorical mechanics in respect of form or style. It is the polar 
opposite of what Cardinal Manning denounced, in his “Eternal 
Priesthood,” as “pulpit oratory.” Perhaps one special paper could 
well be given over to a more extended survey of its uses, purposes, 
and values, for it seems to be practically equivalent to the brief 
Sunday discourses ordinarily made in our churches today instead 
of the fairly elaborate discourses contemplated by writers on homi- 
letics when they describe the composition of the Sermon. Another 
paper might also be devoted to a consideration of the First Form 
of the Homily—its limitations in respect of time, and its possible 
value in interest and in instruction. 





THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN EUROPE 
By THE RicuTt Rev. Mscr. J. Strausincer, D.D. 


To inaugurate an interchange of ideas across the ocean on 
European ecclesiastical questions is no easy task. What often seems 
self-evident to us in Europe is in America something unknown, 
and, vice versa, things which are taken as matters of course in 
America seem often great problems to us. The explanation lies 
in the economic and spiritual situation of the New World, which 
differs greatly from that of Europe and to a certain extent has 
followed a peculiar development. To the same cause may likewise 
be referred the fact that the American clergy pay comparatively 
little attention to the Christian flocks in the Old World, and are 
thus often amazed when the cables report spiritual explosions and 
anti-clerical excesses from Europe. The following explanations 
may serve to promote a better understanding of European problems 
among the American clergy and possibly induce them to collaborate 
in their solution. 

There are three great questions which are agitating Europe: the 
religious, the economic and the social. As regards the religious 
question, great progress by irreligious societies in Germany must 
be noted. These societies have their headquarters in Moscow, the 
capital of Soviet Russia, and extend over Berlin to the other centers 
of European life. What makes these irreligious societies—whose 
membership is estimated at 700,000—so dangerous is their thor- 
oughly modern art of propaganda. They work less through public 
speaking and the press than by their favorite form of interpenetra- 
tion, which may be traced even into the smallest towns. This may 
be compared to the silent and imperceptible spreading of the bacteria 
of some contagious disease, which suddenly emerge from the state 
of incubation and are then visible in their destructive effects. How- 
ever, these godless societies also work through modern agencies, 
as for example skilfully designed posters, attractive films and 
theatrical pieces. They are supported by the political parties most 
closely in sympathy with their ideas—the Socialists and Commu- 
nists, who may be regarded as the real grave-diggers of religion. 
In Europe, therefore, unbelief has a proletarian stamp, and draws 
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its support almost exclusively from the ranks of the laborers and 
clerks, while the educated classes—including the burgeoisie and 
the commercial world—only in a very slight measure profess 
irreligion. Formerly conditions were altogether different in Europe, 
since the bourgeoisie were then the standard-bearers of the “En- 
lightenment” and anti-clericalism—pestilential growths which they 
carried even to America, especially in 1848. 

The ecclesiastical situation in Europe is also influenced by the 
consequences of the system of Established Churches, which has 
not as yet been entirely abolished. As the United States has never had 
an Established Church, it knows little of the dangers that such a sys- 
tem entails for both faith and Church. In many lands the State pays 
the clergy, endows the churches, maintains the confessional schools, 
but—and this is the other side of the picture—it treats the priests 
and bishops as a kind of State employees, cripples their initiative, 
and demands from them a more or less extensive accommodation 
to the governmental administration in power. When this admini- 
stration is good, things seem to go tolerably well with the Church, 
but when Free Masons and Socialists take the helm—why, then 
the fox is set to mind the geese. Consequently, from the ecclesias- 
tical standpoint, the countries with an Established Church present 
the appearance of a desert in which the religious life is to a large 
extent extinct, or the religious externals have been preserved with- 
out their inner meaning and spirit. Parishes with 20,000 souls and 
more are no rarity in these lands, but the most regrettable feature 
is that such gigantic parishes are accepted without protest even by 
the clergy themselves as a natural phenomenon. Attempts to 
subdivide these huge parishes often fail because of the opposition 
of the pastor, who in his narrow-minded blindness thinks that with 
a pair of assistants he can minister to the spiritual needs of half 
a large city. Is it any wonder, then, that there are districts in 
Europe where the religious practice of many “Catholics” has degen- 
erated to the passive functions of baptism and burial? What hap- 
pens between baptism and burial is, in their opinion, no concern 
of the Church. One may easily imagine what serious disgrace such 
nominal Catholics bring on the Catholic name. Lately indeed more 
attention has been paid to the ecclesiastical ministration in the large 
cities, but even well-organized Germany still is backward in this 
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respect. Cologne with about 700,000 Catholics has only 80 parishes, 
Munich still fewer. In Vienna, Paris, Budapest and Madrid the 
situation is even more disconsolate. 

With respect to Catholic schools, the situation on the Continent 
of Europe is not so favorable as in America. Public instruction 
has almost everywhere been monopolized by the State; the teachers 
are to some extent Socialists and Freethinkers, and in some cases 
mere departmental officials and state functionaries. There are, 
however, some lands in which the majority of the teachers are 
Catholic-minded. Free Catholic schools are either absolutely 
forbidden or subjected to special laws. The only country on the 
Continent where the Catholics can be really satisfied with the school 
legislation is little Holland. In the German-speaking countries 
there is a very active Socialistic movement called the Kinderfreunde 
(Children’s Friends), which has enrolled great crowds of the chil- 
dren of working people. The Kinderfreunde assemble the children 
in their leisure hours, especially on Sundays, conduct them out from 
the towns, sing and play with them, entertain them in children’s 
homes and camps, and utilize the opportunity to influence them 
in the spirit of the anti-Christian class war. Even where the Kinder- 
freunde do not show themselves directly anti-Christian, they succeed 
in putting a damper on the children’s love for religion and the 
Church. 

The second great question which harasses Europe is the economic 
one: “What shall we eat? How shall we support our families?” 
Even the nations which were victorious in the Great War find them- 
selves, at least to a certain degree, in economic distress, but the 
situation is truly tragic for the States in Central Europe which 
have also to submit to the heavy reparation tributes. The Peace 
Treaty split up great economic entities which had been united for 
centuries, and created a series of new little States which immediately 
sought to form themselves into independent economic territories 
and set up tariff walls around their narrow frontiers. How could 
commerce prosper under such conditions? Unemployment is thus 
a chronic phenomenon in Europe, nor merely a passing one. Ger- 
many, for example, numbers at the present time 10,000,000 persons 
who are living at the public expense—in other words, one person 


in every six eats at the public table. Unfortunately, Germany has 
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rationalized—or “Americanized,” as they say—its industry. Ma- 
chines have replaced men, work is executed by the flying belts, and 
trained workers have given way to unskilled labor. How can a 
densely populated country which no longer has colonies tolerate this 
system? Emigration is almost impossible today, since the countries 
which have room for impoverished immigrants have almost 
completely barred their doors. The consequence is hunger, misery, 
a general and criminal limitation of births, and suicide. And all 
this is found in the centers of the highest civilization, in wonder- 
fully cultivated lands which have for centuries been improved and 
beautified! There is, of course, a vast amount of unemployment 
in America today, but America is great, and in the country sections 
many more millions can at least find their daily bread. Europe, 
however, is well settled and fully populated, and of unpeopled terri- 
tory there is practically none. Here there are people without room, 
there room without people. 

The third burning question is the social. By the social question 
we understand in Europe the whole complex of difficulties which 
have arisen from the industrialism of the last century. A new 
class has arisen—the working class—and its lot had to be alleviated. 
This happened—not as in America—by the payment of high wages, 
but by State measures for the protection and care of the workers: 
sick funds, old age insurance, accident insurance, insurance against 
unemployment and other social provisions. The pinnacle of these 
social measures was reached in Germany, the typical land of state 
socialism, where the pressure of organized labor in parliament was 
so strong that it could translate into law practically all of the social 
demands that it sponsored. Germany is still proud of its highly 
developed system of social provision, and it must be conceded that 
this system alone is responsible for the fact that the colossal need 
has not been so evident in Germany. On the other hand, however, 
it must be said that the edifice of German social care has many 
flaws and fissures, that especially it has instilled in the people an 
excessive reliance on public aid and has taken away from the indi- 
vidual too much of his responsibility. Instead of the social man 
which the system was expected to breed, there has arisen the social- 
istic man. In very recent times a change in the Catholic conception 


of social tasks is in progress, and intellectually exclusive circles are 
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treating the questions of capitalism, private property and re- 
agrarianism. That a new era is beckoning, we can see distinctly. 
We are beginning to worship what we once consigned to the flames, 
and to burn what we once worshipped. 

American readers will perhaps be interested to learn what solu- 
tion of the above-mentioned questions commends itself to us in 
Europe. Frankly speaking, there is no unanimity of opinion among 
us, much less a uniform aim or goal. In view of the dismember- 
ment of Europe and the little contact between the Catholics of the 
various countries, this also is readily intelligible. Strategetically 
speaking, therefore, we have on our side a great army divided into 
many groups, without uniform leadership, while our opponents 
advance against us in a solid phalanx and under a leadership uniform 
and capable. In the first place, therefore, we must work for an 
international understanding among Catholics. Then a well-arranged 
procedure against the anti-religious and anti-clerical forces will be 
possible and effective. The little war after the Great War which 
is still devastating Europe should, therefore, be brought to an end, 
and the attention of European Catholicism again diverted to its 
great universal task. May our responsible leaders succeed in gather- 
ing up again the threads which were snapped by the War! Steps 
in that direction have been already taken. 

With this international understanding the reorganization of the 
Catholics of the various countries must go hand in hand. This 
task also is difficult, since in the new States everything has to be 
built anew. In one country emphasis is laid on organization by 


profession or calling, in another on the organization of the young; 


in one country the Catholics aim at playing a political rdle, while 
in another they renounce as a matter of course all political activity ; 
in one country they are organized purely along ecclesiastical lines, 
while in another they are under lay leaders. Thus, almost every 
land is testing out for itself some form of Catholic organization, 
which it names “Catholic Action.” Best organized doubtless are 
the Germanic lands, which probably possessed from the first a 
greater faculty for organization and were also forced to create a 
defense organization against Protestantism. What is needed in 
these countries is a close amalgamation of the many individual 
Organizations under one supreme leadership and a pooling of their 
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individual forces to attain one and the same objective. This is 
the central feature of the Catholic Action which is so highly desired 
by the Holy Father, and which has a providential importance for 
Europe. What can be accomplished if every organization follows 
its own initiative and attempts to solve singlehanded questions 
which can be solved only by the combination of all our forces? 
In Germany the numerous organizations have already combined 
to this extent that they have created a common watch-tower against 
Bolshevism: this has its headquarters in Berlin and observes all 
manifestations of the atheistic movement. In the event of closer 
international Catholic codperation, this outpost might be also serv- 
iceable to the Catholics of other lands. Berlin is most suitable as 
an observing post against Bolshevism, because it is the great head- 
quarters of Russian propaganda and for the unwrapping of Russian 
intellectual products. 

To remove the evil of excessively large parishes, Germany has 
adopted the system of Seelsorgshilfe (which may be freely described 
as “lay helpers’). This system developed, on the one hand, from 
the discovery that the clergy were too few to devote proper pastoral 
attention to the excessively large parishes, and on the other hand 
from the lack of money, which did not permit the erection forth- 
with of numerous new churches. The lay people who act as pastoral 
helpers are specially adapted for house visits, charitable works and 
the activities of parochial bureaus. Special courses have been estab- 
lished for their training. In Freiburg im Breisgau the Caritasverband 
maintains a special school for women helpers, the two years’ train- 
ing extending also to the teaching of Christian Doctrine. There 
is an extensive literature in German on this whole question of lay 
helpers. 

A further lever must be applied to the training of youth. Inas- 
much as no reliance can be placed in the public schools and private 
schools are not possible, there was no option but to take hold of 
the children in their leisure time and after their graduation from 
school. By the “leisure movement” for the children in Germany 
is meant the caring for children whose parents work in factories 
and cannot take an interest in them. In opposition to the insolent 
Socialistic Kinderfreunde, the Austrian Catholics have created an 
organization called Frohe Kindheit (Happy Childhood), and the 
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German Catholics a society called Kinderwohl (Child Welfare). 
There are also Catholic country homes into which whole classes are 
received and Catholic camps in which the Catholic children from 
the cities can spend their vacations. Naturally, the charitable socie- 
ties devote themselves especially to these tasks and have already 
made much progress against the Socialist propaganda. We must, 
however, remember that behind the Socialists stand the trade unions, 
whose financial support furnishes the backbone of the non-Catholic 
child welfare work. 

In contrast to America, most of the European countries have at 
their disposal a Catholic daily press. For example, the diocese to 
which the writer of this article belongs possesses twenty-four 
Catholic dailies. Despite, however, this great employment of paper 
and printers’ ink the Catholic cause finds inadequate representation 
before the public. The great sensational press, which has attained 
the same prominence here as in America, rules the field. In the 
case of the theatres, moving pictures, radio programs, and printed 
literature conditions are about the same. Catholics have exercised 
least influence on the theatres, which are still to a large extent 
abodes of immorality, although a Catholic dramatic movement is 
slowly gaining ground. Among the best known organizations of 
this kind are the Katholische Spielschar in Neisse in Silesia, and 
the Spielleute in Vienna. Catholic moving picture houses are a 
rarity, and Catholic films still rarer. The best known Catholic 
production company is the Leo-Filmgesellschaft in Munich. 

In so far as the radio is concerned, the German Catholics have 
only progressed to the extent of establishing committees of surveil- 
lance over the individual broadcasting stations and for Catholic 
prayers, but the Dutch Catholics have a broadcasting station of 
their own. A pleasing contrast is presented by Catholic literature. 
There are many successful Catholic publishing houses, among which 
it may be sufficient to mention Herder of Freiburg im Breisgau. 
The Society of St. Charles Borromeo provides for the establish- 
ment of Catholic popular bookstores even in the smallest com- 
munities. 

It would be outside the scope of this article to describe in detail 
all the intellectual phenomena of the new Europe. We may, how- 
ever, be permitted to single out two of these phenomena for a 
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more detailed treatment—art and popular education. Throughout 
the last century art was a kind of prodigal child which had cast 
aside all moral restraint, and had become thoroughly secularized 
and material. Conditions have now improved in this respect, for 
in Central Europe we have witnessed the birth of a new art, the 
so-called “Saxon Style.” This style harmonizes very well with 
the spiritual complexion of the new era, and is the exact expression 
of the new spiritual tendency. It seeks purity and truth and shuns 
all aping of the earlier styles. The Catholic Youth Movement 
(Jugendbewegung) sets great hopes in this new style, which thor- 
oughly corresponds to its own strivings. One can scarcely imagine 
anyone today building a church in the Gothic, Romanic or Baroque 
style, or decorating a church with affected paintings devoid of spirit 
and character. 

In the field of popular education, we in Europe must retrace our 
steps wearily from the jungle into which a one-sided purely intel- 
lectual culture had led us; we must abandon the didactic materialism 
which the modern world had drained to the dregs. This changed 
point of view finds expression in the saying: “We desire once more 
the totality, not mere phases of the truth.” Not only the under- 
standing, but also the heart and the will, must be trained. This 
truly Catholic attitude has penetrated even into the “scientific” 
camp, and has to a large extent displanted materialism among the 
professors at the universities. One might in fact declare that 
materialism and socialism have been disowned by scientific circles 
in Europe. These false doctrines, however, still hold a tight grip 
on the people, and to combat this influence there remains no other 
way than to endeavor to reach the mass of the people by some 
system of adult education which will give the conceptions of life 
that the people cannot obtain in the public schools. This explains 
the numerous homes and high schools for popular education which 
have arisen in very recent times. In these institutions prominent 
educationists strive to prepare the people for a Christian social life 
and to bring about an intellectual-moral regeneration of the masses. 
These experiments in the spiritual regeneration of the people should 
command a deep interest in America where great cities absorb so 
much of the population. 

With regard to the economic and social conditions, it is difficult 
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to know where to begin. However, what Germany and adjacent 
countries are doing to cope with the situation merits closer investi- 
gation. Here is a great attempt to divert into other occupations 
an industrial people who cannot emigrate and can no longer export 
sufficient merchandise to support themselves. The experiment is 
mainly a colonization one. The few small territories which are 
still thinly populated are being divided up into small farms, and 
state loans are provided for the settlers. This project seeks to 
attain two objects simultaneously—on the one hand, the diversion 
of persons of rural birth from the over-populated cities where 
depressed industry can no longer afford them employment, and on 
the other hand increased assurance of the food supply of the nation 
and the spiritual rehabilitation of the people. Optimistic supporters 
of this project are indeed of the opinion that through this measure 
the whole population can be fed and further importation of any 
foodstuffs will be unnecessary. However pleasing this prospect 
may be for a hemmed-in people, such consequences would be equally 
unfavorable for the world market, which would thereby lose one 
customer. 

As colonization certainly is no panacea for ancient Europe, there 
is also. a search for other expedients. Codperative societies are 
thus being strongly recommended with a view to nullifying gradu- 








ally the overwhelming power exerted at present by capital. The 
Socialists have their consumer and saving societies, the farmers 
their loan societies (Raitffeisenvereine), the artisans their unions, 
and the clerks their trade organizations. Undoubtedly, in so far 
as they war on an unsound capitalism these organizations do good, 
but capitalism has not yet been eradicated. Again, others seek a 
solution for the present situation in the still further development 
of social insurance. There are certainly still risks that are not 
covered by insurance, but it is a question how far the social care 
for the people can be carried without crippling their moral stamina. 
Socialism is being wrecked by the extravagant emphasis of its fol- 
lowers on state care of the people, and at present there is a great 
controversy in Germany regarding the limitation of social relief. 
A large number of the unemployed naturally incline to commu- 
nism. Why should some have all they need, while others have 
absolutely nothing? The communistic agitators draw their chief 
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arguments from Russia, where the new type of man, the “collective 
man,” is being bred. Within a limited period the Russian subject 
will no longer be allowed to live his own life, to cook and eat by 
himself; he will possess no separate home, no separate garden, not 
even a wife or children of his own. Everything will be maintained 
on a collectivistic basis. l’urthermore, the press, theatres, literature, 
science, and art will be all collectively administered so that the 
individual can no longer have even a thought or idea of his own. 
It is extraordinary what a strong attraction the Russian collectivistic 
system has for the hungering masses of Central [urope. They 
seem to see in it a sort of redeemer that will free them from every 
need. What will become of mankind if the communistic horror 
keeps growing with every year! ven within the Catholic ranks 
there are circles which justify communism in so far as it centers 
its attention on something unwholesome in the present economic 
system and demands a fundamental change of attitude towards 
the social problem. It is astonishing how many read the social 
Eneyclical of the Holy Father, and in how many circles this docu- 
ment has been discussed and explained. One of our great European 
scholars has advanced the opinion: “We live in the last period of 
capitalism. Within a short time it will make room for a new 
economic system.” Be this as it may, the fact is that questions 
of economic and social ethics constitute the burning topic of today, 
and consequently must be especially closely studied by the clergy. 
The priest’s interest in the social problem, however, should not be 
confined to his study; the starving people expect that the preacher 
will proclaim the social gospel in the pulpit, even if individual 
members of the community take umbrage. Perhaps too much time 
has been devoted in Europe to tre mere study of the social ques- 
tion and of social preaching, thereby subjecting the Church to the 
reproach that it was abetting the capitalists, that the capitalists 
were entrenching themselves behind the Seventh Commandment 
and the church definition of private property, and that the Church 
and capitalism were identical. As a matter of fact, a great portion 
of the population believes these charges teday. It seems, therefore, 
to be high time to proceed more earnestly with the proclamation 
of the social gospel. 


It remains, however, questionable whetier the above-suggested 
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measures will suffice to save the Christian culture of the Western 
World. That rests in the hands of God. If, however, the Amer- 
ican clergy ever desired an opportunity to render some assistance 
to the land of their forefathers, they have that opportunity today. 
They are living in a young land where religious and social antago- 
nisms do not play the same role as in Europe. They must, how- 


ever, realize that movements which wax strong in Europe will 
inevitably extend to America later. In helping to combat the new 
foes of Christianity in Europe, they are thus defending their own 
land. How can such assistance be lent? In the first place, they 
should keep in close contact with the spiritual wars and discords 
in Europe, and then they may lend their influence, sympathy and 
active assistance in this warfare. In former days thousands of 
European priests went to America to fight the battles of the Lord. 
Now that Europe is in need and Bolshevism stands menacing at 
the door, why should not priests come from America to stiffen 
the defense in the most perilous sectors? Many European bishops 
would be glad of such reinforcements to their scanty clergy. The 
material support of such volunteers would at least be assured. The 
writer of these lines would be glad to lend his services in this con- 
nection to capable priests who command a knowledge of the German 
language. 

Even those who feel that they cannot desert their posts in Amer- 
ica because of duties which must there be fulfilled, may perhaps 
acquire a personal knowledge of European conditions, either by 
an extended tour of the Continent or by a protracted residence at 
some European center. We are accustomed to see student caravans 
come to us from all over the globe, but apart from German-born 
priests who pay a brief visit to their homes we meet but few of 
the Catholic clergy from America. They should come to us, not 
for their scholastic studies, but to acquaint themselves with the 
ecclesiastical situation and thus be enabled to be of greater assistance 
to the church which they themselves serve. Might it not be decreed 
by God’s providence that Mother Europe, who is now so threatened, 
shall be saved by the sons whom she sent to the New World? 





Our March Issue will contain an article on “The Plight of the 
Catholic Church in Soviet Russia,” by His Excellency, Count 
Edward A. O’Rourke, Bishop of Danzig. 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MartinbAte, S.J., M.A. 


V. No Dry Wood! 

I do not propose to write about the diaconate or subdiaconate, 
because in a sense we daily use their prerogatives and they are 
not so separately meaningful as the other ranks into which we are 
admitted nor so easily forgotten as quasi-obsolete. It is this 
obsolescence which I would think to be a pity. And even about 
“acolyte” I will say but little. The ritual allots to him the lighting 
and carrying of the candles, and the bringing the wine and water 
to the priest; but it insists overwhelmingly upon the former office. 
The Church Liturgy, one may say, is almost intoxicated with the 
beauty and significance of “light,” and nowhere else does she expend 
such a wealth of metaphor and true poetry as when she is using 
this motif. The entire Christmas and Epiphany ritual might well 
be studied very often by us from this point of view, not forgetting 
all that concerns the Paschal Candle. Nor can it do us any harm, 
when we reflect that we are ordained to be a light in the world, to 
remember also—without sentimentalism, but allowing ourselves 
indeed to be touched by profound sentiments—the days when we 
used, as boys, to serve our Masses; why, quite possibly the quaint 
little pride with which we put on cassock and cotta and sallied forth 
most importantly to light the candles. But “acolyte” means “fol- 
lower,” and indeed companion; and we do well to look back towards 
the day when first we were truly conscious of our own “Sequere 
Me,” and did not deafen our ears. Since then, how faithfully, how 
lovingly, have we followed? Quocumque verit? Has nothing 
stained the whiteness of our acolyte’s dress? If we have not kept 
our hearts from all that which is idolatry (quod est idolorum 
servitus), the thought both of our acting as acolyte, and of the 
very solemn prayers that put us forever into the order of acolytes, 
may help to make us sorry, even as grown men. 

But what may surely seem to us in practice “obsolete” is our 
office of exorcist. We may not use it directly without permission : 
I have very seldom heard of any such permission being granted. 
Certainly here in Africa I have been told of instances of possession 
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and exorcism; and, above all, of things which seem like the direct 
immediate influence of Satan among natives, where Mass has not 
yet been offered, and where association with “witchcrafi” is 
immemorial and universal. But, poor natives, I feel as if any 
amount of excuses could be found for them; whereas, for the 
frightful “white” history in Africa, can any excuse be found? Not 
for me to guess, or anyway to assess. The fierce onslaught of an 
evil spirit seems to me somehow less tragic than the deep degradation 
of mankind, especially when in baptism the Cross has been traced 
upon its forehead. But I do not wish to meditate upon that. 

This seems to me important. St. Paul speaks of “the powers of 
the air.” He pictured, without doubt, that world which was not 
“heaven,” yet was not earthly—a dim intermediate world, certainly 
more ethereal than this of ours, yet crass compared with the purity 
of “spirit.” I am not for the moment referring to that; but let 
me say that there is such a thing as the “power of the air’ —that 
is, of the mental air we breathe—and everyone who talks of the 
“atmosphere” to be found or desired in Catholic schools is using 
the idea. Now without being “modernists,” let alone “materialists,”’ 
we can absorb without being aware of it a good deal of modern 
and de-spiritualized ways of thinking. We can get along, in our 
life and preaching, without much attention to evil spirits. Perhaps 
spiritualism drives our attention back to them—possibly too readily, 
so as to exempt us from troubling to study out the psychopathic 
element in that pursuit—but not much else is likely to. I wonder 
whether even the prayer after Mass to St. Michael is not reeled 
off by us, provoking but a technical attention to “Satan and all 
wicked spirits who wander through the world for the ruin of souls.” 
We ourselves are fairly crass, and are apt to be unable to deal with 
such things properly: we risk neglecting the whole topic, or we may 
collapse into superstition and a reckless diagnosing of spiritual 
agencies when something short of that should be attended to. 
Anyhow, in our spiritual direction (say, of nuns), of what would we 
fight more shy than the suggestion that good preternatural forces are 
at work in, for example, what seems to be a vision, or that a tempta- 
tion is to be put down directly to the devil or his subordinate spirits ? 

Still, the fact remains that Evil Spirits exist and are active among 
men. It would go direct against Scripture, and the whole tradition 
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of the Church, and all of her sanctioned preaching, were we to 
deny this, or even to remain agnostic about it, even though we may 
not be precisely able to point to a defined dogma concerning it. 
Now, since this is true, it must be terribly important. Spirits are 
minds. If a mind somehow has gone wrong, nothing, to me at 
least, is more frightening. If it be wrong even just because the 
brain somehow is wrong, it terrifies me. Nothing upsets me more 
than a real lunatic, save only (what I have experienced but very 
seldom indeed) when I have felt that the brain is sound enough, 
but that some rottenness (that is, essential wickedness) has beset 
a mind itself. I could illustrate that, but it would be out of place 
here; and I only mention it to make clear that I thoroughly mean 
what I say when I confess that an evil spirit, if such is to be believed 
in, is the most terrifying thing imaginable. And really we go about 
as if none of them existed. But they do—things that, so far as 
their nature is concerned, have no need of reaching us by way of 
our senses, but can infiltrate (and how materialistic is that very 
word!) into our thoughts and sway our wills. That certainly is 
how our Guardian Angels act, and all other blessed spirits; and 
that must be how evil spirits act. 

Now, we are shielded in many ways within and without; and I 
would venture to suggest that there are two prayers which we can 
use with special cogency to increase this shielding. One is that 
incomparable prayer, the Anima Christi. I am always sorry when 
I want to give it as a penance and find that the penitent does not 
know it. To have the very Soul of Christ within one’s soul! 
Around that Soul the evil spirits fluttered and could not penetrate it. 
To have our very soul en-souled by Jesus Christ ensures to us an 
innermost vitality that simply hurls evil back. And the second 
prayer is St. Patrick’s Breastplate, as it is familiarly called. Most 
of us know some part of it; but it can easily be found in its entirety; 
and there is nothing within us which it does not ask to be simply in- 
fused with, interpenetrated by, Christ’s life. With these I might per- 
haps place St. Ignatius’s prayer, Sume et Suscipe: “Take and accept 
the whole of my liberty, receive my memory, intelligence, and will, 
altogether.” Freely to give one’s freedom! Nothing more interior 
can be devised. It is this innermost of ourselves that we want 


guarded, indwelt, divinely vitalized, however well we guard our 
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exterior senses and even imagination. [or spirits work well beneath 


imagination. 

But manifestly the chief among our safeguards are the Sacra- 
ments, our Baptism, which exempts us in a special way from the 
power of Satan,’ our Confirmation, and above all the Holy 
Eucharist. But others not only too often lack these graces—prob- 
ably the statistics of baptism would reveal that a terrible number 
of non-Catholics are not so much as baptized—but do not give the 
slightest thought to the safeguarding of themselves against the 
assaults of evil spirits in whom they do not really believe, and even, 
by means of that method definitely included in the practice of 
spiritism (emptying the mind of all thought, the will of all effort or 
choice so far as possible), definitely lay themselves open to the 
invasion of any evil spirit that may not be checked by the uncove- 
nated mercy of God. 

Hence, we who pray that we may be possessed and inhabited by 
God’s most holy Spirit have to hope too that (by placing nothing 
whatsoever in His way) we may continually act as a kind of “exor- 
cist” simply by transmitting that Holy Spirit to all whom we may 
encounter. Our Lord, using the metaphor of “water,” represents 
the Holy Spirit as not only given to us, but streaming forth from 
us. We are to be like a fountain that sends high its jet, fills its 
own basin, but sends its spray abroad, overbrims the basin, cools 
and fertilizes all around it. In the Apocalypse the Holy Spirit is 
again symbolized by water that issues from the Throne of God and 
of the Lamb, and takes its exquisite way cascading down the jewelled 
terraces of the Divine City, sending up all around itself the grove 
of the Trees of Life. May such be our “influence” in the world! 
No word is needed, no personal intercourse, not even any separate 
nor conscious desire or intention. The mere fact of being full of 
the Spirit of God will bring it about that He flows forth from us, 
shines forth, heals, expels what is evil, fosters what is good, makes 
an end of the power of the evil one in the world around us. In 
this sense we shall certainly not be allowing our gift of “exorcism” 
to lie idle, but be using it to the glory of God and the salvation of 
many a haunted or tormented soul. 





1 The African native converts value and love the long baptismal ceremonies, 
of which some, I have been told, at times irk the minister because of their length 
and emphasis on the grim reality of the devil and the need for his expulsion from 
the unguarded soul. 
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ECLIPSE OF HEREDITY AS A FACTOR IN DISEASE 


II. Heredity in Feeblemindedness 
By James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


With the complete revolution in thought which has come with 
regard to the supposed heredity of tuberculosis and the recognition 
of the fact that there are no heredity elements in it, people would 
be more ready to accept the conclusions with regard to feeblemind- 
edness and insanity. However, a popular tradition has persisted 
down to the present time that they are the subject of inheritance, 
although those physicians who have made special studies in the sub- 
ject express the opinion that the hereditary element is very small 
and probably non-existent, and that here as in the case of tuber- 
culosis we have been doing harm by insistence on the presence of an 
hereditary element. 

The question of the heredity of feeblemindedness has been very 
much obscured by the fact that a number of States in this country 
have actually passed laws regulating what is called the sterilization 
of the unfit in order to prevent the birth of feebleminded children 
or at least lessen the number of moronic descendants that might 
come from parents who are themselves of very low intellectual 
capacity. It may be interesting to a great many people to note 
that none of the European countries has as yet tried such legislation. 
They are perfectly willing to let us try out this experiment on the 
race, though, if it proves successful in any way, they will be quite 
ready to take advantage of our conclusions. 

As a matter of fact, it is extremely difficult to find any evidence 
for the heredity of feeblemindedness. I know how often the Jukes 
family is referred to, but those who refer to the Jukes family as a 
study in heredity should recall that its author pointed out that what 
happened in the Jukes family was much more a matter of environ- 
ment—that is, of conditions of life in the early years and the 
consequent forming of habits and the establishment of principles 
—than of anything like heredity. 


One-half of all the feebleminded children who are born occur 
in the families of perfectly healthy parents who are normal both 
physically and intellectually and with regard to whom there is 
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nothing that could possibly indicate why they should have a back- 
ward or sometimes actually idiotic child. Some recently collected 
statistics seem to show that nearly one in three of all the feeble- 
minded children are first-born. These occur particularly in fam- 
ilies where the mother’s marriage has been delayed until she is 
well beyond thirty-five years of age, and where as a consequence 
the birth process is likely to be slow and sometimes unduly delayed. 
The result is that the pressure on a child’s head causes a disturbance 
of delicate cells situated in the outer layer of the brain known as 
the cortex, and this pressure interferes seriously with their proper 
development. Thus, it is not surprising that there should be the 
lack of memory and a disturbance of the delicate mechanical 
arrangements which are so important for the function of the mind. 

Delicate children sometimes suffer also from severe children’s 
affections of one kind or another, as a consequence of which there 
may be rather serious interference with the proper growth of the 
brain. Children for instance, who suffer from severe convulsions 
as a result of high fever or some other symptoms associated with 
infectious disease, are likely to have some disturbance of mentality 
as a result. I have known cases where fathers and mothers with 
a great many friends among religious communities secured many 
prayers and Mass intentions for the preservation of their child 
when suffering from convulsive disease, and who attributed the 
improvement that took place to the intercessory power of these 
prayers. When the children grew up, however, and proved to be 
backward or feebleminded (as was true in some of the cases), 
they were sorry that they had not submitted to the Will of God 
and asked not for the cure through prayer but that God’s Will 
should be accomplished rather than any special favor be granted 
under the circumstances. 

A very interesting form of feeblemindedness has been recently 
segregated from other varieties. It is called Mongolian idiocy 
because the children have the slant eyes and the high cheek bones 
of the Orientals, as well as a high palate (that is, a high roof of 
the mouth). This high palate may encroach somewhat on the brain 
space, and some observers have suggested that perhaps this con- 
stitutes the basic reason for the feeblemindedness. This form is 
so comparatively common that an English physician some years ago 
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wrote a book called “The Mongol in Our Midst.” This had no 
reference to “the yellow peril” of Chinese or Japanese immigration, 
but treated entirely of the occurrence of these feebleminded children 
in rather large numbers. The English doctor said that he had 
never seen a case of it among Negroes, whom he was inclined to 
regard as at one end of the intellectual scale, or among the Jews 
who might be considered in a sense at the other. However, Dr. 
Schlapp of New York City, who was very much interested in all 
the feebleminded, showed pictures of both Jewish and Negro chil- 
dren who were typical Mongolian idiots. New York City, which 
has the largest Negro and the largest Jewish population of any 
city in the world, offers opportunities for the study of this subject 
in relation to Negroes and Jews better than can be found anywhere 
else. 

Dr. Schlapp found that in most of his cases mother was said 
to have suffered during pregnancy from some severe form of 
illness, or some profound nervous shock, or a prolonged period of 
malnutrition which affected her child. In some of the Jewish cases 
the women had gone through pogroms in Europe, and had barely 
escaped with their lives after much hardship and sometimes through 
a long interval of inanition amounting almost to starvation. Among 
the Negroes the mother had suffered from some form of infectious 
disease, or had gone through a period of want and poverty and 
neglect, so that it was almost a surprise that she had carried her 
child to term. Dr. Schlapp found that mothers who had suffered 
from severe accidents in automobiles from which they had just 
escaped with their lives, and also mothers who had suffered severe 
grief in the loss of a husband by some sudden form of death, were 
particularly likely to give birth to such feebleminded children. 

Almost needless to say, such factors have nothing to do with 
heredity, and no amount of sterilization of the unfit would lessen 
the occurrence of such feebleminded children. I have known cases 
where the report that a candidate for a Religious Order had a 
feebleminded brother or sister influenced Superiors regarding the 
acceptance of such candidates. It is not surprising that this should 
be so in the jumble of thought that there has been on this subject 
of heredity, but there is no good reason for thinking that the occur- 
rence of feeblemindedness in a single case in a family of normal 
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children is anything more than an accident and an incident in the 
family life—which indeed it must be considered and nothing more. 
It is the result of post-conception factors, not at all of anything 
like heredity or hereditary influences. 

The French have a rather striking example of this in their 
recent social history. In the wine districts the grapes ripen at 
different times so that there is a sort of successive series of ripen- 
ings throughout a particular district owing to the condition of 
vines on certain exposures of the hills. When the grapes reach a cer- 
tain ripeness, it is important especially for the best wines that they 
should be gathered at once and not allowed to deteriorate on the 
vines. In order to accomplish this purpose well, there is a custom 
in certain parts of France that the men from all the vineyards 
gather at a particular vineyard where the grapes are just ripe 
for plucking and gather in the harvest. The next day they go 
to another, the following day to another and so on, staying only 
long enough at each place to secure the grape harvest at its best. 

It is the custom to treat the visiting farmers or vineyard men 
very well. The brandy that was made from last year’s grapes flows 
very freely, and both the men and women become pretty thoroughly 
intoxicated during the course of the harvesting. This sort of thing 
may happen for several weeks sp that they get pretty thoroughly 
saturated with alcohol. What the French Society for the Pre- 
vention of Alcoholic Abuse discovered was that the children born 
to these vineyard people some nine months after the grape harvest 
were particularly likely to be feebleminded, or at least of a very 
low order of intelligence. Quite needless to say, this was not because 
of any hereditary influence, but because nearly every cell of the 
bodies of these men and women had been saturated with alcohol 
and even the ova and spermatozoa were not protected from it as 
it occurred in the blood stream. The result of this was the dis- 
turbance of the proper development of the central nervous system 
of the children born under such circumstances. 

It has been pointed out, too, that a number of feebleminded or 
at least moronic children occur in the families of sophisticated peo- 
ple, particularly professors in universities and their wives when 
certain rather strong poisons are used in practising birth control. 
These sometimes were ineffectively used to the injury but not to 
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the death of the germinal particles, and the unexpected children 
who came in this way often proved to be of low mental capacity. 
The Irish had a habit of saying that the unwanted child never 
received the normal mother’s love even while mother was carrying 
it, and that this was the reason why there was a shadow over its 
life and something of a blight on its intelligence. The Irish were 
prone to look rather to spiritual than physical factors, but it is easy 
to understand how the failure of birth control means when improp- 
erly applied may readily lead to destructive influences upon the 
central nervous system. 

Even under reasonably favorable circumstances where the people 
were intelligent, birth control has been found to fail in something 
more than ten per cent of the cases, so that the prospect of feeble- 
minded children under these circumstances and their constant in- 


crease is easy to understand. We are undoubtedly getting many 
more feebleminded children than we used to have. When Mr. 
Choate, the distinguished lawyer who was ambassador to England, 
came back to this country and was asked to talk at a dinner on the 
subject of the feebleminded in our midst, he said that “this problem 


of the feebleminded is extremely important because there are so 
many of us.” 

Far from confirming the idea of hereditary elements, however, 
on the contrary all the facts make these of less and less signifi- 
cance, and indeed the feeling on the part of those who have the best 
right to an opinion is that there is very little if any heredity in 
these cases. 

Another form of feeblemindedness that has been the subject of 
much study and is being brought under control of late, is the so- 
called cretinism. This is a form of backwardness in physical as 
well as mental growth which occurs in connection with a defect of 
the thyroid gland. It is found particularly in certain mountain re- 
gions in Switzerland and certain other places distant from the sea- 
shore. It has been traced to the absence of sufficient iodine in the 
drinking water to enable the children and their mothers before them 
to secure enough of this essential element to make possible proper 
functioning of the thyroid gland. It is said that we need only a 
very minute fraction of a grain of iodine a day, but, if we do not 
succeed in securing this, we shall be driveling idiots, and if we have 
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much more than that, we are likely to be doddering, nervous patients 
with rapid hearts, bulging eyes and tremors that make sleep and 
rest almost impossible. It was found that in our own Great Lakes 
country a number of children were suffering from a form of goitre 
in connection with swelling of the thyroid gland in their necks. As 
this part of the country is farthest from the sea and there is less 
iodine in the water than is found elsewhere, Boards of Health have 
taken to adding a certain amount of iodine to the drinking water. 
There are places in Europe where goitre is so common that in some 
villages people who had no goitre were followed by children on the 
streets who pointed them out as being peculiar. 

With this causation in mind, it is easy to understand that the 
form of feeblemindedness known as cretinism is the subject not of 
heredity but of environment. Some years ago it was found that 
children suffering in this way could be greatly benefited by feeding 
them the thyroid of animals. Children who had been extremely 
backward in intelligence in their early years were changed into 
intelligent beings by the sheep thyroid treatment. Furthermore, in 
the course of a few weeks they sometimes erupted full sets of teeth 


which had been delayed in coming and added to their stature and 
general appearance very strikingly. When these cretins occurred 
in normal families, it used to be considered, before we understood 
the disease, that heredity had something to do with it, but there 
is no reason at all to think so now. This is only another instance 
of the change that has come in the attitude of doctors on the subject 
of heredity. 


(To be continued) 








THE FINE ART OF SPELLING 
By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Lirt.D., LL.D. 


The past score of years has seen many changes in the teaching 
of spelling. Investigation after investigation has proven some 
prevailing practice to be a mistake, and forthwith a revolution took 
place. Has the sum total of the changes effected any improvement? 
Successful experiment, described at great length, has demonstrated 
the acceptability of every new theory. Control classes and experi- 
mental classes are marshalled before us in impressive array, and 
another difficulty that for centuries defied solution fades into thin 
air. 


Does this savor of the skeptic? Extravagant claims usually do 
make the dupe a skeptic. Not all investigators in the field of 
spelling make these extravagant claims. Some who have spent 
years in experimenting with a new theory or a modern method will 
humbly confess that their research demonstrates no superiority of 
the new over the old. Our seeming skepticism results from 
contrasting the story of modern scientific experimentation in this 
field, where constant improvement in spelling achievement seems 
the rule, with the wail of business men that office employees do not 
today learn to spell as they did in the days of the little red school- 
house. Has our pruning of the spelling vocabulary overreached 
itself? Have we failed to train the student to learn effectively? 
Perhaps the business man of today is a laudator temporis acti. But 
the college professor and the high school professor have the same 
plaint. Each and every teacher seeks deeper and deeper for the 
cause of deficiencies in spelling that hinder effective work in the 
higher classes of the secondary school and the college. 


Publishers have perfected spelling textbooks that will solve every 
difficulty, remove every defect. These texts profess “to contain 
all the essential words, chosen with scientific precision, and graded 
individually to insure the mastery of the word at the right time.” 
They provide the answer to every difficulty for the teacher who 
conceives spelling to be principally a drill exercise involving the 
mastery of essential words and habituation of skill in learning to 
spell. These modern texts present the pupil with a tested technique 
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for achieving spelling mastery and skill. Every text takes the words 
from modern studies of word utility. In some recent books the 
words are grouped in two or three lists for the different levels of 
ability in each grade; there is a wealth of motivating devices to 
excite the pupil’s interest; much instruction is given the teacher 
in the art of teaching the pupil how to learn; in a word, spelling 
is made an interesting game rather than monotonous memory work. 
It is distressful indeed that the results achieved do not measure up 
to the high promise of the textbook. 

Perhaps the most remarkable result of a comparison of modern 
Spellers with one another is the great variety of words that are 
presented. Not only is there a wide variety of words—all taken 
from modern studies of word utility—but there is no essential agree- 
ment in the grade placement of the words common to all Spellers. 
Dr. Foran, of the Catholic University, quotes a recent study of ten 
modern Spellers. The beau-ideal seems to be a spelling vocabulary 
of 4,000 words, sometimes less, seldom more. But these ten Spellers 
contain 8,427 different words. Only 1,080 words, or 13% of this 
list, were common to all Spellers. The variety of grade placement 
of this basic vocabulary of 1,080 words is even more remarkable. 
Only three words of the 1,080 were assigned for study in the same 
grade by all Spellers. Many words were assigned to two or more 
grades not successive. It is evident, first, that the authors in the 
choice of words departed from the findings of representative studies 
of the writing vocabularies of children and adults, and secondly, 
that there is need of much careful study to determine the grade 
placement of words. 

Very effective vocabulary studies have been conducted in the past 
score of years. These studies, agreeing much more closely than 
the Spellers that professed to be based upon them, attempted to 
give the answer to a need that had long been felt. Many sane 
educators a generation ago pleaded for a spelling vocabulary that 
would serve purposes of utility. The utter futility of teaching 
pupils the correct spelling of words that they would never be called 
upon to use even in their speaking vocabulary as adults, had been 
perceived by teachers hampered by the chains of tradition. No 
vocabulary study was necessary to vindicate the wisdom of elimi- 
nating such words as sesame, syzygy and syllogism. Common 
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sense could prune much of the deadwood that was common in 1900. 
More needed to be done. The native difficulty of English spelling 
at its best made it imperative that further strictures be imposed 
upon the spelling vocabulary demanded of the American school- 
child. English spelling is not only unphonetic but also tremendously 
varied in its deviation from the phonetic. Dr. Horn, who has 
made perhaps deeper research in the domain of spelling than any 
other expert, presents some startling instances of English phonetic 
deviations. He gives the word circumference as the horrible 
example. In the first place, four authorities give four different 
pronunciations of the word circumference. The initial s sound of 
this word is spelled in fourteen different ways, and the m and the n 
sounds in nine ways each. To sum up, the sounds of the word 
circumference can be spelled in 396,000,000 ways by using the spell- 
ings of identical or similar sounds in words likely to be known to 
a sixth-grade child. 

Various learned societies have exerted continuous pressure 
towards securing the adoption of simplified spelling. But there is 
a marked degree of inertia not only in the people who use a living 
language but also in the language itself. “Less than 5% of the 
words most commonly used today,” says Dr. Horn in the Ele- 
mentary English Review (March, 1930), “have changed in spelling 
in 100 years.” Consider also the vested interests. Editions of 
books that have cost publishers hundreds of thousands of dollars 
would become antiquated overnight by any revolutionary adoption 
of a simplified spelling. The phonetic spellers of a generation ago 
brought about only a few quasi-permanent changes, and their entire 
suggested list numbered only 300 words. The advocate of phonetic 
spelling in his heydey never dreamed of disentangling the possible 
phonetic ramifications of a word like circumference. Again, the 
adoption of phonetic spelling might well increase the student’s diffi- 
culties. He must needs master the traditional spelling for the 
reading and appreciation of our literary heritage, and the phonetic 
to keep pace with reformed practice. A variety of accepted pronun- 
ciations of current words stands in the way of this spelling reform. 
The progressive changes in pronunciation of certain words add to 
the difficulty, though the advocate of reform may advance that the 
pronunciation of a phonetically spelled word will remain fixed. 
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How transcribe the phonetic sounds? Even the phoneticians do 
not agree. The International Phonetic Alphabet does not solve this 
difficulty. The experts interpret this alphabet differently. Nor can 
we dodge the perverse fact that we have more sounds in English 
than there are letters, and that we express the same sound with a 
variety of letters or combinations of letters. The sound of long e 
has 22 modes of expression, 9 of which appear in the readers of 
the first three grades of the elementary school. Phonetic spelling 
has little to offer the English language, and even that little is not 
accepted. We may effect something by the elimination of silent 
letters and by spelling with a single letter sounds now expressed 
by two. But the use of the single vowel ¢ instead of @ in such 
words as esthetic and medieval will injure the sale of an American 
book in England. 

We have very little place in English spelling, therefore, for 
rationalization. To teach the child to associate a certain letter or 
combination of letters with a given sound paves the way to disaster 
in the mastery of the skills that the good speller of English must 
have. It follows upon this that rules governing the spelling of 
English words sometimes merely make confusion worse confounded. 
A recent investigator (Archer) finds one rule which applies to 
enough words to justify its use. He gives this rule as follows: 
“When a word ends in an accented syllable, whose final letter is a 
consonant preceded by a vowel, the final consonant should be doubled 
when a suffix is added.” But the mere memorizing of a rule is to 
no purpose. The understanding of the rule must be arrived at 
through concrete material. Practice in applying the rule must 
follow this development. This happy combination of the inductive 
and deductive methods is in accord with sound pedagogy. The 
teacher must teach every rule in a psychological manner, in a way 
that will make the rule function in the subject-matter to which it 
applies. 

The refractory nature of the English language suggested the 
vocabulary studies of the past twenty years that have done so much 
to simplify many problems associated with the reading, speaking 
and writing vocabularies of children. Today the spelling vocabulary 
is commonly confined to the words that are needed in writing by 
adults, children or every one. Earlier studies conceived of no such 
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limitation. Knowles derived a list of words from the Bible and 
certain English classics; Eldridge tabulated the words occurring 
in four successive issues of the Sunday newspapers of Buffalo. 
There was nothing of a scientific nature in these compilations. The 
spelling tests of Starch—lists of words selected at random from 
the dictionary—could scarcely be called a vocabulary. But these 
were pioneer studies that gave an impetus to the work that was 
to follow. 

Dr. Foran sums up the present situation: “Several types of spell- 
ing vocabulary investigations exist at present. Tabulations of the 
words used by adults in business and in personal correspondence 
constitute the first type. The second type is composed of similar 
word-counts from children’s compositions and letters. A third class 
includes investigations of the words that are misspelled most 
frequently. A relatively new method whereby children write all 
the words they can think of in response to a list of stimulus words 
or independently of such a list has been employed recently. The 
final type includes all compilations of previous studies.” 

Studies of the words used by adults in writing seem to be the 
most common type. Perhaps adult writing usage, within limits, 
is the best criterion of what is to be included in the spelling lessons 
of the elementary school. Every investigation must have regard 
for the fundamental measure of the relative value of a word 
(namely, the commonness and frequency with which it is used in 
writing), for the relative spelling difficulty of a word, and for its 
relative cruciality. Thus, in comparing the two words, luck and 
recommend, which are found to be equal in commonness and 
frequency we readily discover that Juck presents less spelling diffi- 
culty, and recommend has the greater cruciality. Pre-tests given 
to eighth grade children show that only one pupil in 100 misspells 
luck, but 46 in 100 misspell recommend. The easier word is learned 
incidentally more often than the difficult one, but the misspelling 
of recommend, occurring as it does in the higher types of writing, 
is apt to carry graver consequences than the misspelling of luck. 
Other studies show that the number of words used exclusively by 
children in their writing is comparatively small. The work of 


Ayres, based on adult correspondence, is important. It gave us 
very early in this period (1913) a list of 532 words that has been 
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used as a standard of comparison since its publication, and as a 
constituent part of many subsequent compilations. Later expanded 
to 1,000 words, this list became known as the Ayres Spelling Scale. 
With an addition of 505 words by Buckingham, it was called 
Buckingham’s Extension of the Ayres Spelling Scale. The 505 
words of Buckingham were not chosen according to frequency in 
written discourse, but according to agreements among spelling 
books. They cannot be offered, therefore, as a fundamental 
vocabulary in the same sense as the original 1,000 words of Ayres. 

Ayres is outstanding among the pioneers in fundamental vocabu- 
lary study. Many other investigators, as Jones, Smith and Bauer, 
confined themselves to the words of children’s themes as sources 
of the spelling vocabulary. McKee found that the vocabulary of 
children differed but little from the vocabulary of adults when the 
children are stimulated by an adequate list of topics on which to 
write. Foran, on the contrary, points out that a comparison of 
a composite of five childhood-theme vocabularies with a composite 
of 11 adult-correspondence vocabularies showed a disparity of 40.3 
per cent. But McKee is found in substantial agreement when she 
concludes that the words the children use are not numerous enough 
to constitute by themselves adequate preparation for adult life. 
The use of the words most frequently misspelled by children do 
not provide a good source of a spelling vocabulary. Children will 
avoid the use of words of whose correct spelling they are doubtful. 
This hesitancy in the use of subjectively difficult words interferes 
to some degree with the reliability of commonness and frequency 
statistics derived from the correspondence of adults. The errors 
of children are a good index to difficulty, not necessarily of impor- 
tance. Many other interesting studies, using one or more of the 
criteria mentioned by Foran, have been made. 

But the first extensive compilation was made by Horn, and is 
generally known as the Commonwealth List. The Commonwealth 
Fund financed the work. Dr. Horn included in his investigation 
and compilation all of the important investigations previously made, 
giving special mention to those of Anderson, Ayres, Clark, Cook, 
O’Shea, Crowder, Curtis, Houser and Nicholson. He made use 
of his own previous studies in the compilation: vocabulary of busi- 
ness letters; the vocabulary of letters written by literary men; the 
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vocabulary of correspondence of a personal nature; the vocabulary 
of letters of application and recommendation; the vocabulary of 
material contributed by laymen to newspapers and magazines; the 
vocabulary of minutes, sets of resolutions and reports of commit- 
tees; the vocabulary of excuses written by parents to teachers; and 
the personal correspondence of college students at the University 
of Iowa. This compilation, completed in 1926, included the results 
of more than a score of investigations covering a total of more 
than 5,000,000 running words and more than 38,000 different words. 
Dr. Horn’s published list includes the 10,000 words which were 
found to occur the most commonly and frequently in the materials 
analyzed by all investigations included in the compilation. There 
is every reason to believe that this list of 10,000 words is the only 
valid and reliable list available of the words used most commonly 
and frequently by adults in writing. It is known as “A Basic 
Writing Vocabulary: 10,000 Words Most Commonly Used in 
Writing.” It is in effect an extension of the Commonwealth List. 

The 10,000 words presented in “A Basic Writing Vocabulary” 
supply the educated man with an adequate vocabulary. The vocabu- 
lary of Shakespeare totalled but 15,000 words, that employed by 
Milton but 8,000. Cook and O’Shea tell us that the examination 
of a vast body of family correspondence collected from widely 
separated sources shows that less than a dozen words do one-fourth 
of our work in writing, that about 50 do one-half of it, and that 
less than 800 do nine-tenths of it. It was found by Horn that 
I, the, and and with their repetitions make up about ten per cent 
of all of the running words which were counted in his investigation. 
In the writing which the ordinary adult does, one of these three 
words will be found, on the average, every ten words. Horn tells 
us again that ten words, I, the, and, to, a, you, of, in, we and for 
make up 25 per cent of all of the running words in his material. 
He found further that the 500 most frequent words make up more 
than three-fourths of all of the running words which we use. These 
500 words are simple words found in the vocabulary of the child. 
Finally, 3,000 words with their repetitions make up more than 
g2 per cent of all of the running words that were tabulated. 

Cook and O’Shea further venture that the average eighth grade 
boy or girl probably will use 2,500 to 4,000 words in written form. 
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Further study reveals that few if any of the words occurring in 
the first 5,000 in the correspondence vocabulary of adults are beyond 
the understanding of seventh and eighth grade children. Research 
has done much. It has given us a list of 10,000 words that will 
answer the demands of the business and social world. It makes 
possible the scientific selection of the appropriate words to place 
before the child as he advances through the grades. Present research 
has discovered the necessity for further research. But the limits 
of this paper preclude further discussion at this time. 


(To be Continued) 








PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By StanisLaus Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Publication of the Testimony of Witnesses 

If the parties or their proxies were not present at the examina- 
tion of witnesses, the testimony may be published by order of the 
judge immediately after the evidence of all the witnesses has been 
taken. However, the judge may defer the publication of the testi- 
mony until the submission of the other kinds of proofs has been 
completed, if he thinks it best in the case (Canon 1782). 

It is important for the parties to know what the witnesses on 
both sides have said in the course of the examination by the judge, 
for they may be able to disprove some of the allegations made by 
witnesses. If the parties or their representatives were present at 
all the hearings of witnesses, there would be no need of publishing 
their testimony, but these persons are, as a rule, to be excluded from 
the hearings of witnesses and therefore their testimony must be 
published in order that the parties may be able to defend themselves 
against statements which they can prove to be false. Commentators 
draw attention to the fact that Canon 1782 is not very explicit in 
the command to the judge to publish the testimony, but on the 
contrary seems to leave the matter to his discretion, saying that 
the testimony may be published at the decree of the judge. Never- 
theless, the context in Canon 1783-1785 proves that the parties have 
a right to the publication of the testimony, for otherwise they could 
not avail themselves of the concessions made to them in those 
Canons. Besides, natural justice demands that fair means of 
defense shall not be denied to either plaintiff or defendant. 


In the former Canon Law the parties were to be present in civil 
trials at the examination of witnesses, and for that reason the 


publication of the testimony was not necessary. In criminal trials 

the accused parties were not permitted to be in court during the 

examination of witnesses, and therefore the Law of the Decretals 

prescribed the publication of the testimony, declaring that the 

sentence was to be set aside if the publication was not made, unless 

the judge could prove that he had had very good reasons for 
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omitting the publication and could establish the fact that the accused 
had been allowed adequate means of defense. 


Effects of the Publication of the Testimony 

After the publication of the testimony : 

(1) the right to reject a witness ceases, unless one proves or 
asserts under oath that one had no knowledge of the defect of a 
witness previous to the publication (cfr. Canon 1764, §4); 

(2) the right still remains to object to the manner of the exami- 
nation, because the rules of law have not been observed in conducting 
the examination, or to the depositions themselves because one 
charges that the testimony is false, or at variance, or in contradic- 
tion to other testimony, or obscure, or that the witness did not have 
proper knowledge, and the like (Canon 1783). 

In this Canon the rights of the parties after the publication of 
the testimony are specified. To reject a witness and demand the 
cancellation of his testimony in its entirety because he was by law 
prohibited from acting as witness, is not permissible at this late 
stage in the trial of the case, unless a party can prove or is ready to 
assert under oath that he did not know of the facts which in law 
estop a particular person from acting as witness, and that he only 
at this time came to the knowledge of the defect or disability of 
the witness. Ordinarily a party has no excuse for waiting until 
this time to urge the rejection of a witness, for according to Canon 
1763 the parties are to make known to each other the witnesses 
whom they ask the court to call before these witnesses shall be 
examined. 

The real purpose of the publication of the testimony is to enable 
the parties to search the testimony of the witnesses of the opposi- 
tion so as to detect some flaw, for they have a right that their 
interests should not suffer through falsehood, misrepresentation, 
mistake or ignorance, or perhaps the wilful malice of a witness. 
Objecting to statements made by a witness does not necessarily 
imply that one accuses him of deliberate falsehood or malice, for 
a statement may have been made in absolutely good faith but be 
false or incorrect through error or misunderstanding. In any case, 
whatever the reason be for contesting the testimony of a witness, 
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the law gives the right to contest it provided one can prove the 
reason for which he objects. Wherefore, the Code says: 

The judge shall by his decree overrule the objection, if he knows 
that it rests on futile grounds or was made for the purpose of 
retarding the trial (Canon 1784). 

If the objection is sustained, the judge shall fix a short period 
of time within which the objecting party shall prove the reason 
for the rejection of a witness or of depositions, and then he shall 
proceed as in other incidental cases (Canon 1785). 

We said before that, if someone wants to attack the testimony 
especially when it has been given under oath, the one contesting it 
should be ready to prove his objections to the testimony. If the 
judge finds that the reasons alleged for the objection to the testi- 
mony are of sufficient importance, he must admit the introduction 
of the incidental case. Whether this case of contesting the testi- 
mony is to be decided by a formal trial or by a mere ruling of 
the court is left to the discretion of the judge. If he does not 
permit a formal trial, but decides the case by a ruling of the court 
after having heard the objecting party and the witness against whom 
the objection was raised, the judge shall in his decision give the 
reason in law and fact for his ruling. 


Repeated Examination of Witness After Publication of Testimony 

After the publication of the depositions, the witnesses shall not 
be questioned again on the same points, nor shall new witnesses 
be admitted except with caution and for a grave reason in cases 
which never become a res iudicata (for example, in marriage cases 
which are never so finally decided that they may not be reopened) ; 
for the admission of new witnesses in other cases a most serious 
reason is required. In every case of admitting new witnesses all 
danger of fraud and corruption must be removed, the opponent 
must be heard, and the opinion of the prosecutor or defensor vinculi 
must be asked, if either takes part in the trial. The judge shall 
rule on all these matters by his decree (Canon 1786). 


A trial in court would never come to an end if the parties are 
at liberty to continue presenting witnesses to the court even after 
the publication of the testimony, or if they have the unlimited 
right to demand that witnesses already heard shall again be put 
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on the witness stand. Besides, after the testimony is known, there 
is danger that a party bent on winning his point in court may 
induce either the witnesses he had already presented to the court 
or new ones to say just the opposite of what the witnesses against 
him have stated in their testimony. For this reason the Code 
warns the judge not to recall witnesses for reéxamination nor to 
admit new ones after the publication of the testimony. More liberty 
is granted to the judge in those cases which are never settled by 
the final sentence in such a manner that reopening of the case is 
altogether excluded. Less liberty is given the judge in cases which 
become a res iudicata (a matter definitely adjudged by the sentence). 
Only for exceptionally serious reasons may he recall the witnesses 
to the court to testify again on the same matter, or admit new 
witnesses presented by the parties after the publication of the 
testimony. If the diocesan prosecutor or the defensor vinculi has 
taken part in the case, the judge must consult him before he recalls 
a witness to the stand or admits new witnesses at this stage of 
the trial. , 
Compensation Due to Witnesses 

A witness has the right to ask for compensation for the expenses 
incurred in travelling and during his stay at the place where: the 
court is held, and also for the losses sustained by the interruption 
of his business or work. After hearing the parties and the witnesses, 
and if necessary also experts, the judge has the right to fix the 
amount to be paid for losses sustained and for reimbursement of 
expenses (Canon 1787). 

If the judge has demanded that the party calling witnesses deposit 
in advance a certain sum of money with the court to cover the 
compensation due to the witnesses,’and has peremptorily fixed the 
time within which such sum is to be deposited, the party who 
neglects to do so is considered to have waived the right to have 
the witnesses called and examined (Canon 1788). 

The right of compensation on the part of the witnesses for 
expenditures veniendo, stando, et redeundo is mentioned in the 
Liber Sextus of the Decretals (chap. xi, book I, title 3). Though 
the loss from time in business or work is not explicitly mentioned 
in the old law, it is implied, we believe, in the expenditures that 
One incurs coming to the court, staying in the place, and returning. 
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The Code of Canon Law does, moreover, empower the judge to 
demand a deposit for the estimated cost of the expenditures to 
be paid to the witnesses. If the judge insists on it and fixes the 
time within which the deposit is to be made, the person who neglects 
to comply with the precept of the judge loses the right to have 
those witnesses called. Canons 1914-1916 provide for poor people 
who cannot pay the judicial expenditures; they may be exempted 
by the judge in whole or in part, according to their financial condi- 
tion. The witnesses have a right to demand that their expenditures 
be paid, and, if there is a dispute as to the amount due them, the 
judge is to have the matter argued before him by the party that 
called the witness, the witness himself, and possibly an expert, if 
the witness claims losses through absence from business or employ- 
ment which may be difficult to estimate. After the discussion the 
judge shall fix the amount. Neither the former Canon Law nor 
the present Code states how witnesses are to be compensated in 
case the judge frees a litigant from the obligation of paying the 
judicial expenditures because of poverty. It is within the power 
of the court to demand the sacrifice of time and incidental expendi- 
tures of witnesses who are necessary to protect the rights of a poor 
person, for, unless the court could force them to appear though 
the poor plaintiff or defendant cannot reimburse them for their 
expenditures, the poor man would have no chance to defend his 
rights. 


Value of the Testimony of Witnesses 


In weighing the depositions of witnesses the judge shall keep in 
view the following points: 


(1) the status of the witness, his reputation for probity, and 
whether he holds some position of dignity ; 


(2) whether his testimony is based on personal knowledge and 
especially whether he testified as to what he himself had seen or 
heard, or whether it is based on his judgment or belief (not direct 
personal experience), on public report, or on things which he heard 
from others; 


(3) whether a witness is consistent in his testimony and coherent, 
or contradictory, uncertain, and vacillating ; 
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(4) whether other witnesses corroborate the testimony of some 
witness, or whether he is unsupported (Canon 1789). 

The above rules given for the guidance of the judge to estimate 
correctly the value of the depositions of witnesses are to a great 
extent taken from the Law of the Decretals, notably from the title 
“De testibus et attestationibus”’ in the Second Book of the Decretals 
of Pope Gregory IX. The position and state of life of a witness, 
his general reputation in his community for honesty and integrity 
of life, the respect in which he is held by his fellow-citizens—all 
these things are of value in determining how much credence should 
be given to his testimony. If a witness cannot testify from his 
own personal knowledge of the material facts in the case, but gives 
only his conclusions from other facts and circumstances, or knows 
of the material facts only through other persons who claimed to 
have direct knowledge, or if he testifies merely to the common 
opinion concerning the facts, his testimony is of much less value 
than that of a witness who has direct and personal knowledge. 

What will usually happen in any case that is contested in court 
is that the witnesses on the one side (e.g., those of the defendant) 
contradict the testimony of the witness on the other side (the 
plaintiff's). Because of that fact, the Code gives the judge gen- 
eral rules by which to judge the value of the depositions of 
witnesses. The priest in actual pastoral work will have little or 
nothing to do with any other than marriage cases. The rules of 
the Code dealing with procedure in ecclesiastical trials are intended 
to guide all ecclesiastical cases, whether those in which the validity 
of marriage is to be decided or any other matter that comes within 
the jurisdiction of the Church. In marriage cases the judge has 
to be particularly cautious about the proofs of the nullity of mar- 
riage, because in many cases there is no defendant to the trial, 
the defensor vincult being the only one who is interested in uphold- 
ing the validity of the marriage. Usually the other partner is a 
non-Catholic who got married again after the civil divorce, and 
the Catholic party who requests the ecclesiastical court to declare 
the nullity of his marriage is the only one who can be called a 
party to the case. Hence the necessity on the part of the court 


of being on its guard against insufficient proof. 
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Varying Testimony of Witnesses 

If the testimonies are at variance, the judge shall consider whether 
the depositions are mutually contradictory, or whether they merely 
cover different facts or circumstances of a case, and therefore supple- 
ment each other (Canon 1790). 

In Canon Law the chief purpose of all proofs adduced is to 
give the judge sufficient reason to arrive at a morally certain convic- 
tion of the right of either plaintiff or defendant. If, therefore, 
the depositions of witnesses are at variance—not only in the sense 
that they speak of different facts or circumstances but that they 
are contradictory—the judge has a difficult problem before him, 
for he must have certainty and must arrive at a sure conviction 
from the allegata et probata (i.e., not from his own private knowl- 
edge nor from knowledge gained outside of court but from what 
has been alleged and proved in court). Though Reiffenstuel and 
other canonists assert that the decision as to what constitutes full 
proof in a given case is mostly to be left to the discretion of the 
judge, because nowhere does the law specify what is in every 
individual case a full and conclusive proof, nevertheless the law 
does state what testimony is conclusive and has therefore to be 
admitted as such by the judge. Otherwise no dispute would be 
settled by proof but only by the will or caprice of the judge. 


Legal Value of Depositions 

The deposition of one witness does not constitute full proof, 
unless he is a so-called qualified witness who testifies as to things 
done in his official capacity. 

If two or three absolutely trustworthy witnesses testify in court 
under oath as to some affair or fact, and do so of their own personal 
knowledge and their testimony is strictly concordant, it is considered 
sufficient proof. If, however, in view of the very serious nature 
of an affair or because of indications which create doubt as to 
the truth of things asserted, the judge believes it necessary, he 
may demand more complete proof (Canon 1791). 

The terms of the law are explicit; one witness does not suffice 
to furnish full proof no matter how sure he may be of the fact 
he knows from his own personal experience and no matter how 
morally good and conscientious he may be known to be. The only 
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witness who by his solitary testimony can furnish full proof is 
the person who gives testimony concerning his official acts (¢.g., 
a pastor in reference to the duties of the pastoral office). The 
public authority, ecclesiastical or civil, that commits an office to 
a person guarantees, so to speak, the official acts of its agents. If 
in a certain case no second eyewitness can be had, it does not 
follow that the testimony of one witness is useless, for though it 
is true that one fully competent and trustworthy eyewitness does 
not fully prove the facts in the case, still his testimony together 
with other secondary testimony may be fully convincing so that 
the judge can be reasonably certain and pronounce sentence ac- 
cordingly. 

Two absolutely reliable witnesses who testify concordantly under 
oath about a fact of which they have personal knowledge are 
considered to have given full and conclusive proof of the fact. 
The rule is based on the Mosaic Law and on the Gospel, and has 
been a rule of Canon Law from ancient times. The difficulty about 
the conclusive proof of the two witnesses is to determine whether 
they are absolutely trustworthy; the other conditions mentioned 
in Canon 1791 can be ascertained by a rigid examination, but char- 
acter is not so easy to judge. Human nature is not so firm that 
one can be absolutely certain of the veracity, superiority to bribes, 
freedom from love or hatred, etc., to such a degree as to have an 
absolute certainty of pure objective truth. Yet, some cases are 
of such importance (e.g., the question of deposing and degrading 
a priest) that the judge should have absolute certainty as nearly 
as that can be had in human affairs. Wherefore, the Code suggests 
that, if the matter to be decided upon in court be of a very serious 
nature, the judge be not satisfied with two witnesses even though 
they appear thoroughly trustworthy. Again, though the witness 
may be trustworthy, there may be other reasons why the judge 
has some doubt as to the truth of the statements made in the deposi- 
tions (e.g., because the person is mistaken and seems not to be 
conscious of the error). In any trial in which the judge has reason- 
able ground for hesitation notwithstanding the testimony of two 
eyewitness, he may demand additional proof. 

The secondary witnesses (as distinguished from eyewitnesses) 
are useful and in some cases indispensable. They may be grouped 
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under three heads: (1) witnesses who testify that in their belief 
a certain fact has happened (reaching their conclusion from other 
facts that they know of directly while they do not know of the 
material fact in issue by personal knowledge); (2) witnesses who 
testify that they heard of the fact from others; (3) witnesses who 
testify as to the common report that is current concerning a fact. 
None of those witnesses furnishes proof strictly speaking, but it 
is possible that in a case where no direct evidence can be had a 
good case of circumstantial evidence can be built up by means of 
these various witnesses so that the judge may be morally certain 
of the decisive fact in the case. Great caution must be employed 
in basing one’s judgment on secondary evidence, for it is liable to 
various interpretations and frequently is misleading. If direct 
evidence is obtainable, no judge has the right to rest satisfied with 
secondary and circumstantial evidence, for he must form his 
conscientious judgment from the best evidence obtainable. In 
merely private affairs of litigants, it rests with the plaintiff to 
produce the best evidence, and, if he fails, the judge need not 
supply it but may simply declare that the plaintiff has not proved 
his case and that consequently the defendant is absolved from 
liability. In cases, however, in which the public is concerned (e.g., 
marriage cases, cases against the priest as public minister, etc.), 
the judge himself is bound to see that justice is done and that the 
truth is ascertained. Hearsay and so-called public report may be 
based on the malicious statements of one or another person, or 
on the general talkativeness of people, on hatted or jealousy, and 
the like, so that the judge must carefully sift all secondary evidence. 





THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 
By Epwarp Hucues, O.P. 


The Holy Name Society is the oldest Catholic lay organization 
approved and fostered by the Church. Yet, there is nothing ancient 
about it save its glorious history; for today it is the largest lay 
organization in the Church. After an existence of more than six 
hundred and fifty years it still manifests a vitality, vigor and useful- 
ness not surpassed if ever equalled in any period of its centuried life. 

The Holy Name Society has taken a definite and honorable place 
in American Catholic life. The fact that after only fifty odd years 
of activity there have been canonically erected 6619 branches in the 
United States, with a conservatively estimated membership of 
almost 2,500,000 men, demonstrates incontestably that the Society 
is recognized as wielding a wonderful power and influence for good 
to the Church and the community. Although it has been blessed 
by Pontiffs in the past, none have so richly endowed it with spiritual 
grants as has Pope Pius XI. American prelates and priests have 
not only praised the Society for its long record of real, solid spiritual 
accomplishment in every diocese of the country, but great numbers 
of them have thrown their personal effort and influence into the 
work of promoting the Holy Name movement in the United States. 

That unquestioned success has crowned the labors of the Society 
in our country must be attributed to this intense zeal of bishops 
and priests, who have given not only hearty and cordial approval 
to those delegated to promote the Society but also their devotion, 
untiring attention and unselfish energy. 

Branches are being established in different parts of the country 
every week of the year. Campaigns are in continual progress for 
the reorganization of branches and for the increasing of member- 
ship. Holy Name work in any part of the country makes clear 
the marvellous vitality and irresistible magnetism of the Society 
itself. And this is grasped by laymen, sometimes even before 
their priests get behind the movement. Full credit must indeed be 
given the laymen for their really great work in the upbuilding of 
the Holy Name Society in the United States. In some sections a 
large share of the glory for the founding and spread of the Society 
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must go to these sincere and devout men, men inspired by the best 
and highest motives. 

The Holy Name Society has come to be regarded as a major 
spiritual activity in parish life. Its impressive record of achievement 
entitles it to serious consideration on the part of all pastors and 
priests. It aims to assist in making men better, more practical in 
the expression of their religious beliefs. That it exercises a real 
and helpful influence is quite generally known, felt and accepted. 
Because the Holy Name Society is a great force for practical Cathol- 
icism, it is an invaluable auxiliary to the priest in the performance 
of his parish duties. Thus, he is interested about ways and means 
calculated solidly to strengthen his parish branch. 

It is to be regretted that many priests have not sufficiently ac- 
quainted themselves with the history, aims, purposes, methods and 
traditions of the Holy Name Society. It appears also that there is 
lacking a sufficient appreciation and evaluation of its works and 
ideals, a knowledge of which would save many branches from dis- 
organization and even disruption. Holy Name literature is ample 
enough to supply this knowledge generally. Information and advice, 
the fruits of years of serious and painstaking work, can be had in 
many centers where spiritual directors reputed for their uncommon 
success are ready to serve their brethren and at the same time ad- 
vance the Holy Name movement. 

The Holy Name Society is a spiritual organization. And the 
spiritual side of the Society must always receive jts proper emphasis. 
This can be given and insisted upon without restraining or prohibit- 
ing social and other activities in keeping with Holy Name traditions, 
which make their laudable and helpful contribution to the life of 
the branch. 

Special parish conditions are an important factor. Plans which 
work in one parish cannot be even attempted in another. There 
are some features of Holy Name work, however, which might be 
well carried out in any branch, regardless of its size or any unusual 
circumstances peculiar to it. We refer to the purely religious exer- 
cises of the Society—the exercises which give the branch its im- 
pressive devotional tone. 

The general or business meeting is not the prime object for the 
director and members. It is the Monthly Communion. The mem- 
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bership average at the communion rail month after month offers 
the clearest evidence of the condition of the Society. Directors and 
officers become greatly disturbed because large numbers fail to turn 
out for meetings, even when special attractions and entertainments 
are presented. Energy expended in working up a program month 
after month might better be spent in getting the men out for Com- 
munion. This would have its natural and beneficent reaction upon 
all other affairs of the Society. A Holy Name meeting, without 
anything characteristically “Holy Name” about it, is little better 
than the meeting of any fraternal or social organization. We know 
that all such societies have the greatest difficulty in securing any 
kind of attendance at meetings. 

When a branch holds Holy Name religious features properly and 
regularly, the Director will not be upset or discouraged by reason 
of a small attendance at meetings. He knows he has in such a 
group of loyal members the best workers and promoters for any 
special cause; they form his “tenth legion.” With little difficulty 
they are able to bring the others into line. 

The Society is purely a spiritual society. As such, it is regarded 
by some chiefly for its immediate work, which consists in the sup- 
pression of profanity, blasphemy, perjury and obscene speech. But 
it has another very definite object. It seeks to strengthen practical 
Catholic life through the regular reception of the Sacraments. The 
loyal Holy Name man is a Communion Catholic. Sufficient stress 
perhaps is not given to this. Again, the Society is for all men of 
all walks of life, for all men, high and low, can and should give a 
better and finer expression of unadulterated religion. The cor- 
porate Communion of the parish branch possesses a silent eloquence 
and mighty power, the influence of which it is hard to exaggerate. 
The communion rail membership is the real, honest membership 
of the Society. This cannot be built up by socials or drives not 
carefully planned and executed. It requires work and patience and 
more patience. ‘How to get them out,” is a question most Direc- 
tors ask. Some might ask themselves: ‘How did I sell the Holy 
Name idea to my men?” 

Faulty organization may explain many of the problems that con- 
stantly confront the Director. Regardless of the system employed 
to enroll and hold the men, the Director must establish, in so far 
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as he can, personal contact with the members. In very large and 
transient parishes it is indeed a task. Yet, experience proves that 
personal contact counts for more than anything else in Holy Name 
work. The Director, it is true, must be helped in this by energetic 
and thoroughly reliable co-workers in the branch. Successful Holy 
Name Societies are not manufactured during a week of mission or 
retreat. These spiritual exercises are necessary, serving perhaps 
to initiate, resurrect or reinspirit a branch. But the work that en- 
dures is done by the Director himself, assisted by worthy and 
capable members. , 

Various phases of Holy Name work demand special treatment, 
as they are indeed problems for perhaps the majority of Directors. 
Briefly, we wish to renew a few suggestions—not new or untried, 
but suggestions which by reason of their inherent value are worthy 
of consideration by Directors anxious to give the men their best 
and make the most of the Holy Name Society. 


The Holy Name Mass 

Some branches are large enough to have their own Mass on the 
second Sunday of each month—that is, if their paper membership 
is to be honored. One thing all of us should guard against in our 
work is to exaggerate numbers, for frequently we deceive ourselves 
as to the actual number of men reputed to be benefiting by our good 
offices and the ennobling influence of the Holy Name activity. If 
the numbers do not warrant a special Holy Name Mass, a section 
in the front of the Church should be reserved for them. A great 
advantage comes from going to Communion in a body. 

A Holy Name Choir contributes much to the devotional spirit; 
it is better still to have the men sing. There are several inspiring 
Holy Name Hymns which might be used along with others. So- 
cieties with two hundred members can do this, for it is being done 
in many places. There should be a common thanksgiving com- 
prising the Litany of the Holy Name and the generally used in- 
dulgenced prayer. This will take but a few minutes, and will not 
cause any serious delay or inconvenience even when time is at a 
premium owing to the quick succession of Masses in large parishes. 

The Spiritual Director should celebrate the Holy Name Mass. 
It is the one time in the month when the majority of Holy Name 
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men will see him as their Director. Furthermore, it is the principal 
event of the month for the Society. And the sermon might well 
convey some pertinent message to the men as Holy Name men. 
If a regular religious meeting is not held, the men will lose some 
helpful charge or encouragement and instruction. A bit of special 
attention to the Holy Name men will take no more time than is 
requested for Mass on any Sunday. And it will be time well spent. 


The Religious Meeting 

Many Holy Name meetings lack any religious character. We 
shall not discuss the regular business meeting. We wish to urge 
Directors to renew a traditional Holy Name feature appreciated 
and loved by the men. It is the common recitation of Holy Name 
Vespers. It is being done in a few places, and we venture to say 
that these societies are truly most representative of the Holy Name 
spirit. Vespers could be printed on fair-sized cards in easily read- 
able print. The men would recite aloud—chant if you will, in 
English of course—with the Director leading. After one experi- 
ence with this Vespers service you will wonder how you got any- 
where without it. The Holy Name Hymn could be sung, as the 
tone is within easy reach of the average voice. Even the Magnificat 
might be sung as is done in not a few places. This Vespers service, 
with a twelve- or fifteen-minute instruction concluding with Bene- 
diction, will not require more than forty-five minutes at the most. 
Such a service should be held for the men at least six times during 
the year. Surprising as it may seem, it does not require rehearsals 
on the part of the members to have them swing into the Vespers 
recitation or chanting with almost the attack and smoothness of a 
religious community chanting the Divine Office. The writer has 
witnessed no more impressive service for a group of men than that 
in which the Holy Name Vespers is chanted by the members. It 
is worth a trial by every Society. 


Talk Topics 

Instructions for Holy Name Mass, religious services or regular 
meetings should be given special consideration. Christ offers the 
Director an illimitable field for talks. It requires a bit of work, 
but that work will benefit the priest as much as his men. 
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Holy Name Feast 

Every Society should observe the Holy Name Feast. If, by 
reason of the severe weather at that time of the year, attendance 
is extremely inconvenient (as it is in some sections of this country), 
then the observance might be fittingly held at a later day. It is the 
big day of the Society. As the observance of church feasts is trans- 
ferred, there is nothing inappropriate in the postponement of the 
special service. Certainly is should not be permitted to pass by 
without notice. 

Retreats 

A Holy Name retreat should never start in the middle of the 
week. The preacher does not reach the majority of men till the 
Sunday following. Then men who did not start the retreat feel 
no reason for going Sunday. As a general rule, the success of a 
retreat opening in the middle of the week will never match that of 
one starting on Sunday night. On Sunday the retreat thought is 
fresh in their minds from the announcement and appeal made at 
the Masses. 


The Communion Breakfast 

The Communion Breakfast is more or less a new feature for 
the Society. It helps that social life which should be fostered in 
every parish. The danger is in the selection of speakers and their 
choice of themes. Much damage has been done the Society in some 
sections by flag-wavers and vote-chasers. Get speakers who are 
willing to talk on an appropriate subject. for a Communion 
Breakfast—and to talk as Holy Name men. They are not expected 
to preach a sermon. Too many use Holy Name gatherings as 
wedges for publicity and furtherance of selfish interests. And, sad 
to say, they are at least unwittingly aided by the Directors who 
select them. Headlines in the daily papers impede the movement 
when they do not epitomize a real Holy Name message. 


Other important matters pertain to the practical and successful 
conduct of a Holy Name Society, but the Director who strives to 
fashion his branch along traditional Holy Name lines, emphasizing 
the spiritual without prejudice to other legitimate concerns, will 
render an incalculable aid to the religious life of his men and their 


families and homes. 























GLEANINGS FROM THE BIBLE FIELD 
By Ernest Grar, 0.S.B. 


I. The Agony of Christ 


One of the most mysterious episodes of Christ’s Passion is the 
strange and awful scene enacted in the Garden of Gethsemane. This 
opening phase of the Passion has been studied from every point of 
view, for it makes a powerful appeal to the soul of the devout Chris- 
tian as well as to the psychologist and the pathologist. We are not 
primarily concerned now with the reaction which the contemplation 
of the scene can hardly fail to produce on the soul of the devout or 
the mystic. The question that has been asked at all times is: what 
caused the agony the vehemence of which was such as to drive the 
blood through the pores of its Victim and to compel the Divine 
Sufferer to declare that He was sorrowful even unto death? 

The modern tendency—largely in consequence, I think, of certain 
recent developments in the always popular devotion to the Passion 
—is to assign to the bloody sweat and all that preceded or accom- 
panied it one cause and one cause only—namely, Our Lord’s horror 
of sin. He who is infinitely pure and holy, so it is argued, shoul- 
dered the whole weight of human guilt. By a most amazing con- 
descension, He substituted Himself for sinners, and thus appeared 
before His Father and before the Angels as a sinner. This volun- 
tary substitution filled Him with incredible shame and anguish and 
an indescribable shrinking and horror, because He understood and 
fully realized the heinousness of sin. This, it is said, suffices to ac- 
count fully and most satisfactorily for the phenomena related by the 
Evangelists. When we think of the human side of the mystery of 
the Incarnation, it is of supreme importance to stress the truth and 
reality of that aspect of Christ’s personality. He was as truly Man 
as He was God, so that He was able to experience—and did experi- 
ence in fact—all that falls to man’s lot, barring what savors of sin. 

Our Lord, therefore, was liable to know experimentally both fear 
and grief. In fact, there are many allusions to such experiences: 
“Now is My soul troubled. And what shall I say? Father, save 
Me from this hour. But for this cause I came unto this hour” 
(John, xii. 27). Unless we are prepared to explain away so obvious 
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a text, we must grant that it was not incompatible with Our Lord’s 
life in time to experience real trouble or anguish. In other words, 
though there were many causes of the Agony in the Garden, one of 
them—maybe the chief one, but at any rate the most immediately 
effective one—was fear. What is more, by this fear we must under- 
stand, not the horror and sickness of Our Lord’s soul at the sight of 
the sins He was about to expiate, but a fear of and a shrinking from 
pain and death. 

This interpretation is borne out not only by the words which the 
Evangelists place on His lips in the Garden of Gethsemane, but by 
other passages of the New Testament. Could there be anything 
more forcible than what St. Paul tells the Hebrews, when he says 
of the Saviour that “in the days of His flesh, with a strong cry and 
tears, offering up prayers and supplications to Him that was able 
to save Him from death, (He) was heard for His reverence’ (Heb., 
*% 7). 

In His prayer in the Garden, Our Lord prayed that the chalice of 
the impending Passion might pass from Him. The vision of His 
Passion and death under the simile of a cup which He was destined 
to drink to the dregs, was nothing new. To the sons of Zebedee 
He had said long ago: “Can you drink the chalice that I shall 
drink?” (Matt., xx. 22). 

If the endurance of physical pain (that is, poverty, cold, hunger 
and death itself) is not unworthy of the Man-God, it follows that 
sorrow and fear—which are after all emotions not of the soul or of 
the spirit as such but of the senses—are not dérogatory to the divine 
majesty of Our Lord. 

It is always much the soundest policy, whenever possible, to take 
the words of the Scriptures in their obvious and natural meaning. 
Hence, when Our Lord declared that He was sorrowful unto death, 
and when He went so far as to pray that if possible He might be 
spared the bitter cup that was held to His lips, He was under the 
sway of a strong human emotion of fear. When examining the 
causes of the agony, St. Thomas, after enumerating the sins of 
mankind and the sight of the sin of the Jews and the scandal of the 
Apostles, expressly mentions the fear of the loss of His bodily life 
which is naturally repugnant to human nature (III, Q. xlvi, art. 5). 

No doubt, it has always to be borne in mind that Our Lord’s fear 
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and anguish differed from our fear and sorrow, if not in kind, at 
least in manner. He could have prevented these emotions had He 
chosen to do so, for we must apply to the agony what is said of the 
Passion generally: “Oblatus est quia ipse voluit”; and again: “No 
man taketh My soul, but I lay it down of My own free will.” 

These ideas are suggested by a very illuminating and all too brief 
article by P. Bonnetain in the Revue apologétique published under 
distinguished patronage, of which the Cardinal of Paris was at one 
time editor (June, 1930). 


Il. The Good Samaritan 

The May number of the above mentioned Revue has a singularly 
interesting article by D. Buzy on the Good Samaritan. The author 
writes from Bethlehem and is obviously well informed concerning 
the ways and manners of Palestine. Anyone can see that knowledge 
of the country and of local customs and speech is bound to throw 
much light on the Gospel in general and on the parables in particu- 
lar. No doubt, many of these have a historic background or a foun- 
dation in fact. Apparently the road from Jerusalem to Jericho was 
as lonely then as it is today, or was until quite recently. It is im- 
possible for any commentator, at this time of day, to say anything 
new or original about a story that has been commented upon and 
preached upon by bishops and priests during wellnigh twenty cen- 
turies. Asa matter of fact, there is a real danger lest, owing to the 
many allegorical and other explanations of which the parable has 
been the object, its natural setting and historic background may be 
overlooked. Our Lord meant to convey to the narrow-minded 
Jews—who sought to restrict the exercise of charity to loving their 
friends only—that all men are our neighbors, be they of our own 
race and blood or utter strangers. Whether the victim of the rob- 
bers was a Jew-or not it is impossible to state, seeing that Our Lord 
says nothing about it. The moral of the parable is in that a Samari- 
tan—that is, one whose very name, in the minds of the Jews, was 
identical with all that is wicked—should have been exhibited as the 
hero of so wonderful an instance of charity. It is more than likely 
that Our Lord related a real incident known to him, just as the 
stories of Dives and Lazarus and that of the prodigal were in all 
probability real occurrences known to Him, which He related as 
they really happened with only the suppression of proper names. 
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Ill. The Last Supper and Calvary 

The Gregorian University of Rome publishes a Quarterly which 
is perhaps not so well known as it deserves to be. Its title is Gre- 
gorianum, and the subject matter is chiefly theology and philosophy. 
Other questions—viz., Biblical and historical problems—are like- 
wise studied in the light of and in their relation to philosophy and 
theology. Thus, in the number for April-June, 1930, we find a long 
and highly interesting article by P. de la Taille under the title “A 
propos d’un livre sur la Céne.”’ The book in question is a big volume 
by a Spanish Jesuit, P. Manuel Alonso, dealing with “the Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice of the Last Supper of Our Lord according to the 
Council of Trent” (Razon y Fe, Madrid). The interest of the article 
of Pére de la Taille lies in the fact that in these pages he gives us a 
very clear statement of his theory of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, which 
is sometimes perhaps more criticized than understood. The article 
embraces some seventy pages (in octavo), and is written with the 
calm and moderation that show a man to be a gentleman, but which 
do not always characterize the discussions of theologians. I cannot 
even summarize the article but must content myself with drawing 


attention to it. Fr. de la Taille may err in his interpretation of 
Scriptural or Patristic texts, but his opponents seem rather prema- 
ture in their desire to gather the inquisitorial faggots for the burn- 
ing of a new heretic. In any case, his controversial methods com- 
pare more than favorably with those of his opponents, and seem 
more in accord with the age-long tradition of Christian charity and 


scholarship. m 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Cheating in Athletic Games 

Question: Paul, a star half-back on College A team, tells in confession 
that he violated one of the rules of the game but occultly so that it escaped 
the notice of the referee. Due to his clever and unjust act, College A 
wins the game. Is Paul held to make restitution for the loss he caused to 
the opposing team, or are such football rules regarded as merely penal, 
since the referee is the arbiter? 

The coach of the above-mentioned College A confesses that he has hired 
certain players for the season contrary to the agreement mutually entered 
into by the teams belonging to a conference. Because he has these good 
hired players, the coach of College A wins the championship with a loss 
of prestige to the other Colleges. Is the coach bound to restitution, or have 
such agreements no force in conscience? If College A is a Catholic 
institution and its policy of hiring players is discovered, can the so-called 
scandal arising be considered real scandal? SACERDOS. 


Answer: It may look like a new chapter in the moral tract on 
justice and rights to consider the violations of the rules of games 
of sport. Nevertheless, there is frequently a question of justice 
involved, not only as to the right to honor and distinction but also 
as to dollars and cents. A considerable amount of money is paid 
by the spectators, and, if the receipts are to be divided unequally 
(the winner to get a much bigger portion of the ticket money), it 
becomes a very practical question whether the team which brought 
about the victory through violations of the rules of the game is 
entitled to the winner’s share. Is it a question of strict justice, or 
may the team that is cheating take a chance on being discovered 
and pay the penalty in case of discovery? 


The question is not new, for practically all moralists discuss 
the agreements made in games of chance and in those which are 
partly skill and partly chance. Baseball, football, basketball and 
other games of sport are to a great extent games of skill or strength, 
but there is also a good deal of chance in deciding the victory. Now, 
those games are to be played according to certain rules, both as 
to the qualifications of the men entitled to take part in the games 
and the manner in which the games have to be played. All the 
authors of moral theology that we have consulted are agreed that 
the rules are a binding contract to those teams that enter into the 
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contest with other teams; they consider the agreement as an obliga- 
tion in strict justice, and maintain that the team or the individuals 
who practise fraud in violation of the rules of the game are bound 
to make restitution to the team which they deprive of a fair chance 
of winning and of the benefits of the victory. The fact that in 
all the games of sport there are referees whose business it is to 
watch the players, prevent violations of the rules of the game and 
punish the team whose men are breaking the rules, does not argue 
that the violations are not an injustice to the other team if they 
escape the notice of the referees. One might as well argue that 
in a city where there are plenty of policemen to guard the property 
of citizens and to prevent other wrongdoings it is lawful to violate 
justice and not to trouble about making good the violation unless 
one is caught in the act. It may appear severe to condemn an 
individual or a team to make good the ill-gotten price of victory 
in a game, but there is no reason to condone injustice in a game 
any more than there is in business; in fact, it is poor sportsman- 
ship to take advantage of another team by deliberate breaking of 
the rules that govern the game. 

In many cases it will be difficult to know positively whether the 
victory was gained by foul play, or whether the defrauding team 
would have won anyhow. If, however, the only winning points 
were made by a fraudulent play, it is evident that injustice has 
been done. The obligation to repair the injustice rests with him 
who is responsible for it, and if the team willingly takes the benefit 
of the injustice practised by one of the players or by the coach, 
the whole team—and, if the authorities of the school are knowingly 
taking the benefit of the fraud for their school, the school also—is 
responsible. In any case, whoever has the ill-gotten money (if 
there is question of money) is not permitted to keep it, if he wants 
to do justice. As far as we know, a coach has no authority inde- 
pendent of the school that engages his services, and he becomes 
the agent of the school for the particular business for which he 
is hired. Thus, the school cannot shirk responsibility for his actions, 
for it is supposed to know what he is doing. 

Frequently both players and coach excuse their fraudulent break- 
ing of the rules of the game by saying that the other team likewise 
broke rules but happened not to be successful in spite of unfair 
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play. If this is not a mere excuse for their own injustice but a 
fact, the other team or the school for which that team is playing 
has no reason to complain. 


Periodicals and Papers Sent Without Subscription and Question 
of Payment 

Question: A family is receiving a newspaper to which they did not 
subscribe. Are they bound to notify the company to stop sending the 
paper and, failing to do so, are they bound to pay the subscription price 
if the management does not notice the error and continues to mail the paper? 
If the head of the family runs a small advertisement in that paper, could 
he consider that sufficient reason for not paying the subscription price? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: The man who receives the paper which he did not 
order is not bound to do anything in the matter. If the manage- 
ment makes a mistake, they must pay for their mistake. No busi- 
ness house has any right to send me their goods and oblige me 
either to accept them and pay for them, or to return them, or to 
write to them that I do not want their goods. If that were not 
so, a man who got papers and magazines from many publishing 
houses would be kept busy answering that he did not want to 
subscribe. Even when one has been a subscriber and at the end 
of the year does not want to renew his subscription, and the pub- 
lisher continues sending the paper or magazine, a person who does 
not renew his subscription has no responsibility towards the busi- 
ness house. When the subscription expired, they should have 
stopped sending the paper or magazine, and if they took a chance 
on sending one or more issues after expiration with the hope that 
the person might renew the subscription, they took a chance and 
that is all. Nobody can prove that, when I have subscribed for 
a year and then do not want the publication any longer, I must 
send word to the publisher to stop my subscription. There is no 
obligation to do so either from the nature of the transaction 
or from contract. 


Electric Lights Before Images of Saints in Church 
Question: Is it against the rules of the Sacred Liturgy to have around 
or before the statues and pictures of saints, or of the Sacred Heart, electric 
lights instead of candles. Has the Holy See made any ruling in the matter? 
READER. 
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Answer: The Sacred Congregation of Rites has repeatedly 
insisted that the electric light should not be used for anything else 
than to illuminate the church and all theatrical show of illumination 
should be avoided. On the altar the electric lights have no place, 
nor in or about the upper structure of the tabernacle. The liturgical 
light of the wax candle is not to be replaced, or even used in conjunc- 
tion with electric light. If one wants to pay respect to the pictures 
or statues of Our Lord, the Blessed Virgin or the Saints, one may 
put candles before them or around them, but to surround them 
with electric lights or place such before the images is not rubrical 
(cfr. Decrees of Sacred Congregation of Rites, November 22, 1907; 
June 24, 1914). It is hard to explain why piety should wish to 
show itself in the manner forbidden by the Church. There is no 
piety in such actions, but either ignorance or disobedience. 


Sufficient Motive for Perfect Contrition 

Question: In reference to your answer to the question submitted about 
“Sufficient Motive for Contrition,” as contained in the November issue of 
Tue Homivetic AND PastorAL Review, I venture to inquire whether you 
would consider the following act of contrition sufficiently expressive of 
the perfect love of God that must motivate perfect contrition: “O my Lord 
and my God, Jesus crucified, behold me prostrate at Thy feet. At the 
remembrance of the bitter Passion and Most Precious Blood which Thou 
hast shed for the pure love of me, I am most heartily sorry for all my 
sins for the pure love of Thee, and I firmly purpose with the help of Thy 
holy grace to amend my life and sin no more.” CONFESSARIUS. 


Answer: Any of the infinite perfectiony of God for reason of 
which the human mind apprehends Him as the highest and most 
desirable object of the human will or desire may be a motive of 
perfect love of God. For in God the various perfections are not 
distinct from His divine essence. Those characteristics of the 
Supreme Being which affect us more directly—e.g., the infinite 
kindness and mercy of God, His fatherly love for each and every 
human soul, the same love that prompted the Heavenly Father to 
send His Son for our redemption and the love that prompted the 
Son of God to volunteer to do the work of redemption of the 
human race—all these infinite perfections of the Triune God are 
certainly motives for the perfect love of God. There is no other 
mystery of our holy religion that proves to us the most admirable 
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love and goodness and mercy of God than the Passion of Christ. 
It is the easiest way to get some understanding of the infinitely 
lovable character of our God to consider the facts of the Passion 
and Death of Christ. The sinner should not find it difficult to hate 
and detest the sins that have offended a God so lovable in His 
supreme goodness and mercy and fatherly love. 


Excommunication Incurred by Catholic Father Who Permits 
Protestant Wife to Raise Children Non-Catholics 
Question: A man married a non-Catholic young lady, and all was done 
that the Catholic Church requires in mixed marriages. The two children 
that were born to them were baptized in the Catholic Church, and as they 
grew up they were for a time taken to Mass on Sundays. Later the mother 
who belonged to the Methodist Church changed her mind and took the 
children to the Protestant church. She is a vindictive, quarrelsome woman, 
and the man is a meek sort of a husband. Just to keep peace in the family, 
he lets her have her way about the children. Now, my question is whether 
his acquiescence in the matter excommunicates him. I think it does by 
reason of Canon 2319, §4. But many of the priests with whom I argued 
this case say that I am too severe. They say the man does not send the 
children to the Methodist church, but rather they go and he is powerless 
to stop them since his wife apparently is the boss in the family. Besides, 
they argue that the man is not “contumax,” for at the time the wife started 
to take the children to the Methodist church he did not know of the excom- 
munication. However, I maintain that he is wrong in his weakness and 
tolerance of the wrong, and as to his knowledge of the excommunication 
he has been informed about it some time ago and still has not exerted himself 
to make the wife live up to her solemn promises. PAROCHUS. 


Answer: There is no other Christian Church that preaches ever- 
lastingly peace and concord in family life than the Catholic Church. 
However, peace at any cost—at the cost of truth, of inalienable 
rights, of morality—is no peace. The nations of the earth have 
shed much blood for far less degradations than the degradation 
of the highest of God’s laws. Husband and wife quarrel, separate 
and divorce each other for far more trifling reasons, and the courts 
of our land and public opinion seem to justify their conduct. If, 
however, the Catholic wants to save his soul and the souls of his 
children, he is not supposed to fight; the world seems alarmed that 
there should be a quarrel about the matter. Evidently God has 
no rights with the worldly world; He may be ignored—not so 
human pleasure, human lust, human greed. If the attitude of this 
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man is right, if he may not quarrel with his wife, or rather insist 
that she keep her solemn promise that God and the Catholic Church 
asked for before the Church would take the responsibility for their 
marriage, then we are at the end of all religion. God will have 
no rights, but only so much as man decides to concede to Him, 


which is of course a denial of God. 

As both in the civil law and in the Canon Law the husband has 
the right and duty to educate the children, he cannot excuse himself 
by leaving that matter to the wife and pretend that he is powerless 
to take the matter in hand himself. After the man has been 
informed and warned, there is no way of excusing him from the 
excommunication, because his plea of impossibility to do his duty 
is not true. Supposing that it were not certain that he is excom- 
municated, what about his dispositions for sacramental absolution? 
How can a person be absolved from neglect of a most serious duty 
without taking all possible and necessary steps to do his duty in 
the future? How can a priest admit him to the Sacraments? 


Invalid Verbal Contract and Obligation in Conscience 

Question: In defining the real estate law which states the conditions 
which must obtain between a real estate broker and client before the broker 
can claim a commission for the sale of real estate belonging to said client, 
the state law declares that a broker shall not be entitled to a commission 
for the sale of real estate unless there exists a written agreement given to 
the broker by the client explicitly promising to pay a commission to the 
broker in the event that the latter effects a sale. 

Jones is a broker, and Smith owns a house and lot that he wishes to sell. 
He tells Jones to sell the property for $10,000 and agrees verbally to pay 
Jones $500 for his services should he effect a sale. Jones knows that in the 
eyes of the law he is not entitled to a commission on account of the absence 
of a written listing, but he goes ahead and sells the property, thinking that 
Smith is a man of his word and will do as he says without being bound 
by the formalities of the state law. Jones effects a sale, but Smith then 
informs him that $100 is all that the broker’s services are worth, and in 
effect advises Jones to take $100 or nothing. Is Smith bound in conscience 
to pay $500, or may he take refuge in the fact that according to the state 
law he had never constituted Jones his broker? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: It seems to us that the broker cannot demand the $500 
promised verbally for his services in selling the house and lot. But 
one will object and say: “What about the promise made by Smith? 
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Is there no obligation to fulfill one’s promises for services to be 
rendered?” Yes, there is, provided the verbal promise is a valid 
promise. Naturally it would be a valid contract, but if the public 
authority withdraws certain matters from the authority of private 
citizens and in effect annuls all agreements concerning certain mat- 
ters unless they are made as prescribed by law, agreements made 
otherwise than as the law prescribes have no binding force either in 
law or in conscience. If it could be proved that the State has no 
power to withdraw certain matters from private bargaining, then 
the citizens could make a binding agreement that would hold them 
under the natural law and be binding in conscience. How- 
ever, nobody disputes the right of the State to make laws like the 
one about the sale of real estate. The Church very explicitly ap- 
proves of the laws of the various countries on contracts, so much 
so that she adopts those laws even for contracts concerning eccle- 
siastical property and goods with certain exceptions mentioned in 
Canons 1529-1543. We have at least one instance in Canon Law 
where the Church prescribes certain formalities for a certain kind 
of promise, the promise of marriage, and in which she has explicitly 
declared that there is neither in the external forum nor in the 
forum of conscience any obligation unless the agreement is made 
by the two parties in the form prescribed by Canon Law. 

Accidentally there may be an obligation in conscience to fulfill 
an oral agreement which is pronounced null and void in law, namely, 
when fraud or deceit is practised and the innocent party is injured 
by the plea of the shrewd deceiver that the contract is not binding 
because it was not made according to the requirements of the law. 
Even then we cannot say that the agreement is binding, because the 
law declares it is not; but we do rightly say that the injury done 
by fraud or deceit must be repaired, for that is God’s law which 
no human law can override. The mere fact, however, of the 
circumstance that one party knows the law and the other does not 
know it, and the party knowing the law does not inform the other 
of the existence of the law, is not deceit. For the law is supposed 
to be known to all, and all citizens have the obligation to inquire 
and ascertain what the law demands before they act in affairs that 
are usually known to be regulated by law. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
The Origin of Catechisms 


Happily this is one of those controversies which automatically come 
to a close when the terms are defined. It all depends on what meaning 
we are going to give to the word “Catechism.” 

Fr. Tahon and myself are using the word in its commonly accepted 
popular meaning. By a Catechism we mean a booklet-summary of 
doctrine in the form of short questions and answers, issued or at least 
approved by ecclesiastical authorities, to be used by all the laity. For 
the sake of clearness, let us call such books “‘Catechisms-in-the-strict- 
sense.” 

Dr. O’Gorman, and the writers whom he is following, use the word 
Catechism to mean any book which has for its purpose the doctrinal 
instruction of the laity. They are quite entitled to use the word in 
this way if they like; the Church herself does so in giving a name to 
the “Catechism of the Council of Trent.” To avoid ambiguity let us 
qualify their use of the word as “Catechisms-in-the-wider-sense.” 

Luther, needless to say, was not the originator of Catechisms-in-the- 
wider-sense ; these have always existed in the Church, at any rate since 
the disciplina arcani ceased to be observed. They were especially abun- 
dant just before the Reformation. Catechisms-in-the-strict-sense as 
defined above, however, were as a matter of historical fact introduced 
by Luther; he wrote the first booklet of that particular kind and pur- 
pose (unless we count the Hussite specimens which suggested the idea 
to him) ; he gave it the name “Catechism”; he developed the idea into 
a characteristic working system of instruction throughout Saxony and 
elsewhere. When the short Catechism of Canisius appeared over thirty 
years later, it was openly and avowedly intended as the orthodox coun- 
terpart to the Catechism of Luther. These are historical facts, and 
Dr. O’Gorman does not of course deny them; and I see no good reason 
for regarding the facts as scandalous or trying to keep them from the 
knowledge of Catholics. 

So much for Fr. Tahon’s main historical point. The same distinc- 
tion will solve the difficulty when Dr. O’Gorman questions a minor 
statement of my own, that “[the] Catholic catechisms began in 1558 
with that of St. Peter Canisius.” Dr. O’Gorman says this is a curious 
statement, and he makes it seem a shade more curious by omitting 
from it (quite unintentionally, I am sure) the word I have placed 
in square brackets. He mentions nine “Catechisms” in Germany and 
seven in Mexico, all during the thirty-five years between Luther’s 
Catechism (which began to appear serially as early as 1523 or there- 
abouts) and the Canisian Catechism of 1558. Well, I freely admit 
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I have never seen the text of any of the books he mentions, and most 
of the writers are unknown names to me. If any of them are Cate- 
chisms-in-the-strict-sense, it ought to be quite easy to prove this by 
quotations from them. But it is much more likely that Dr. O’Gorman’s 
authorities are here using the word Catechism in the same wider sense 
as they use it of the books before Luther, and I feel quite safe in 
offering to bet him a year’s subscription to THE HomILetic AND Pas- 
TORAL Review that not a single one of the books he mentions is a 
Catechism in the strict sense of the word. 


We can easily guess just how the Catholics felt during these troubled 
years. Their conservative instinct made them slow to adopt Luther’s 
question-and-answer form, however convenient it might seem; and 
still more they disliked the idea of any mere book being made of 
primary importance in religious instruction. When Luther called his 
Catechism “the Bible of the laity,” they felt strongly that the old ways 
were better. Pressure of circumstances forced them to make a partial 
use of the enemy’s tactics in the end, but they did it reluctantly, and 
their point of view is illustrated by two passages quoted by Fr. Tahon 
on pages 80-81. One is from the edict of Emperor Ferdinand in 1554 
authorizing the printing of Canisius’s larger Summa. “The heretics,” 
he says, “are spreading their venomous doctrines by means of ‘Cate- 
chisms,’ for so they call a kind of booklet, short, elegantly written, 
and attracting notice by the form of their method. .. . Every day this 
plague increases, and new Catechisms with new allurements are pub- 
lished; they are distributed, they are read, they are introduced into 
the schools. To obviate such dangers, we deem that in the midst of 
such a variety of doctrines and sects it would be useful to have a 
genuinely orthodox book which could be propagated and recommended 
to our subjects.” The other is from Andreas Leodius (one of the 
editors of the Catechism of Trent), writing in 1570: “Everybody 
knows all the wrong done to the Church by the heretics, not only by 
their speech, but above all by their pestiferous writings, which are 
adorned by the title of ‘Catechisms,’ . . . a way of writing which is 
so far unknown in the Christian Republic.” 

But, after all, the historical origin of Catechisms is a matter of very 
minor importance. Somehow or other we have Catechisms, and the 
important thing is how we can best use them. Four hundred years’ 
experience, I think, has proved that Catechisms are a valuable instru- 
ment of instruction for the laity in general, but not necessarily for 
young children; and I do not think that the world will come to an 
end, nor the gates of hell begin to prevail against the Church, if we 
accept the principle of “no parrot-system” and make any modifica- 
tions in our current practice that such a principle will necessitate. 

If you ask at what age we should begin to teach children through 
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the Catechism-text itself (as distinct from oral teachings based upon 
it), the answer will be that this will naturally depend on the contents 
and language of a given Catechism; but the main purpose of a Cate- 
chism is to provide an elementary theology for the laity in general, 
and therefore most of its text will inevitably be above the heads of 
young children. The Church’s rule in the Decree Quam Singulari 
is simple enough, and she not only leaves full room for educational 
common sense but explicitly asks for it: “Ad primam Confessionem et 
ad primam Communionem necessaria non est plena et perfecta doctrine 
christiane cognitio. Puer tamen postea debebit integrum catechis- 
mum pro modo sue intelligentie gradatim addiscere.” 

“Pro modo sue intelligentie!” What does that mean in practice? 
And again: “Gradatim.” ‘Think it over, with some actual children of 
your acquaintance in mind. 


F. H. DRINKWATER. 

















CASUS MORALIS 


The Revalidation of Marriage 
By Leo P. Fotey, C.M., S.T.D. 


Case——In this year of grace, 1932, John, a Catholic, accompanied by 
Helen, a baptized non-Catholic, calls on the pastor, Eusebius, to mani- 
fest to him their intention of marriage. Inquiry on the pastor’s part 
elicits the information that Helen was married previously but is 
divorced. In 1915, while she was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church but still unbaptized, she contracted a marriage before a civil 
magistrate with one Spiros, a Greek Schismatic, who though baptized 
in his own rite grew up from infancy without any religion. A year 
after their marriage she was baptized in the Presbyterian sect, and 
several years later in 1920 she divorced Spiros on the grounds of 
incompatibility. The first thought of Eusebius was that the marriage 
in 1915 was invalid because of disparity of worship, but later he con- 
sidered that this impediment ceased at the baptism of Helen in 1916; 
or even reckoning Presbyterian baptism doubtfully valid, the impedi- 
ment certainly ceased at the promulgation of the Code on May 19, 
1918. He therefore tells John that, unless some other impediment 
or defect reveals itself in the marriage of Helen and Spiros, there is 
no chance of John contracting a marriage with Helen in the sight of 
the Church while Spiros lives. What about the reasoning and advice 
of Eusebius? 


Solution—(1) The judgment of Eusebius that the marriage 
contracted in 1915 between a Greek Schismatic and an infidel was 
invalid, was correct. We have no reason to doubt the validity of 
Spiros’ baptism and the impediment of disparity of worship cer- 
tainly held all validly baptized persons until the promulgation of 
the Code. There is nowhere any indication that previous to the 
Code the Church exempted non-Catholics from the invalidating 
force of this ecclesiastical law, in spite of the fact that it was 
introduced and upheld only by a universal custom. It is also cor- 
rect to assume that the impediment ceased at least probably on the 
baptism of the infidel, Helen, in the Presbyterian sect in 1916, but 
the revalidation of the marriage in question is not a necessary 
consequence. The law of the Church on the revalidation of a mar- 
riage, invalid by reason of a diriment impediment, was substantially 
the same in 1916 as is now embodied in Canons 1133 sqq. of the 
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Code. Canon 1133 reads that, to convalidate such a marriage, it 
is required (1) that the impediment cease or be dispensed from, 
and (2) that the consent be renewed at least by the party conscious 
of the impediment. It adds that this renewal of consent is required 
by ecclesiastical law for validity, even though both parties gave 
their consent at the beginning of the marriage and have never after- 
wards revoked it. In Canon 1134 this renewal of consent is accu- 
rately described as a new act of the will, that is, a new consent in 
the marriage known certainly to be invalid from the beginning. 
The Canons that follow deal with the form the renewal is to take 
according as the impediment is public or occult, known or unknown 
to either or both of the parties, and finally the sanatio im radice. 
These have no direct bearing on the case now under consideration. 
Let us then admit that the impediment of disparity of worship ceased 
in 1916 on the baptism of Helen, but was there the renewal of 
consent in the sense required by ecclesiastical law for the revalida- 
tion of marriage? It is hardly possible that there was, for neither 
the Protestant woman nor this Schismatic would recognize lack of 
baptism in one of the parties as invalidating the contract of mar- 
riage; we may even suppose they may have heard of such an impedi- 
ment (for example, from Catholic acquaintances), yet they can 
hardly be conceived of as certainly knowing that it rendered their 
marriage invalid. They could not then have made a new act of 
the will, viz., a new consent in their marriage known certainly to 
be invalid from the beginning. Nor is there any likelihood that 
a sanatio in radice was applied to this sam@ marriage. Such is the 
reasoning applied to a similar case by the Holy Office on August 
31, 1887. The Ordinary was instructed as follows : “Let the woman 
take an oath that after her baptism the marriage had never been 
ratified by them knowing it to be invalid; then, provided the Ordinary 
was morally certain of the alleged ignorance of the parties con- 
cerning the impediment of disparity of worship, the woman was 
to be given a declaration of freedom to marry on the grounds of 
disparity of worship.” 

(2) Let us now pass on to the other reflection of Eusebius, 
assuming now the alternative that the Presbyterian baptism was 
invalid. Then certainly, in virtue of the promulgation of the Code, 
the impediment ceased on May 19, 1918. We must now apply 
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——— 


to the case the Canons above cited as far as revalidation is concerned, 
for they too went into force at the promulgation of the Code and 
in fact contain, as already remarked, no substantial change in the 
former law. We have besides this a definitive decision on the point 
at issue from the Pontifical Commission for the Authentic Interpreta- 
tion of the Code, issued on June 2-3, 1918. The sixth of a group 
of responses on marriage states categorically that the Code has no 
retroactive force in modifications of diriment and prohibiting 
impediments, but that marriages are ruled by the law in force at 
the time they were contracted. In the seventh response, it is further 
stated that marriages, which were contracted invalidly because of i 
impediments now abrogated by the Code, do not become valid by , 
the very promulgation of the Code, but after the promulgation i 
require either dispensation, sanation, etc., according to the case, ; 
as determined by the Canons already cited and those that follow. 

Eusebius then was mistaken in the decision he reached, and his 

advice to John on these grounds at least was incorrect. If he 

judges that the proposed marriage will be happy and advisable, 

and particularly if he fears that John will attempt marriage before 

a civil magistrate or minister, he should seek him out, gather the : 
necessary information and lay the matter before the Ordinary, who, 
as his prudence directs, will issue a declaration of freedom to the 
woman and dispense from the impediment of mixed religion, and 
ad cautelam disparity of worship. 


ee 


ay 











ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Rules to Be Observed in the Canonical Trials Concerning the 
Nullity of Holy Orders or Freedom from the Obligations 
Annexed to Them 

The entire issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis of December 5, 
1931, is devoted to rules for the canonical process in cases against 
Sacred Orders. The Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments states 
that the present rules of procedure are in substance the same as 
the Holy See published on April 27, 1923, for the process in which 
married parties petition a dispensation from the marriage bond 
because of non-consummation of the marriage. Because Canon 
1995 prescribes that all the procedural rules of the Code and the 
special rules for matrimonial cases should be observed also, with 
due adaptation of the rules, in the cases against Sacred Orders, 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments has adapted those rules 
to the process to be conducted when a cleric in major orders claims 
that his ordination was null and void, or that he should not be held 
to the obligations of the major orders for some reason (e.g., be- 
cause he was forced into the ordination by undue influence of a 
parent or someone else who had influence or authority over him). 
For the guidance of the local Ordinaries who might be ordered 
by the Holy See to construct the process as delegates of the Holy 
See (for those cases are reserved to the Holy See), the entire 
procedure is published as it is to be conducted step by step, and 
all the necessary formulas are given, beginning with the petition of 
the cleric to be addressed to the Supreme Pontiff and mailed to 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, the summons of 
witnesses, questions to be proposed to the witnesses and the party, 
conclusion of the case and attestation of judge and notary of exact 
and faithful copy that is to be sent to the Sacred Congregation. 
The process occupies thirty-six pages in the Acta Apostolice Sedis, 
which makes it impossible to give here a translation of the whole 
document. It will not be necessary for every priest to know the 
details of the process, but some knowledge of the document and 
where to find it will be useful in case a priest is ordered by the 
chancery office to take part in the proceedings (e.g., the pastor of 
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the cleric plaintiff in the case and the pastor of the witnesses who, 
according to the procedure, are to make statements concerning the 
probity and credibility of those persons). 

In the first place, the document states that nobody other than 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments is competent to try 
the cases of invalidity of Sacred Orders or the claim to the right 
to be relieved of celibacy and other obligations annexed to Sacred 
Orders. No inferior judge can try those cases without delegation 
of the Apostolic See. 

If the invalidity of Sacred Orders is in question, the cleric who 
claims to have been ordained invalidly, and the Ordinary whose 
subject the cleric is, and the Ordinary in whose diocese the sacred 
order claimed to be invalid was conferred, have equal right to 
bring the suit. If there is question of suing for freedom from the 
obligations annexed to Sacred Orders, the cleric alone has the right 
to petition for a declaration that he is free from those obligations. 

The petitioner makes his written request to the Holy Father, 
addressing him in the letter with the customary salutation, “Beatis- 
sime Pater.’ The envelope containing the petition to the Pope is 
to be addressed to the Cardinal Prefect of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Sacraments. A full and truthful statement of the facts in 
the case and the reason why recourse is had to the Holy See must 
be made. The petition must bear day, month and year, and the 
diocese of origin or diocese of actual stay of the petitioner. Though 
the cleric may send the petition directly to the Sacred Congrega- 
tion, the document urges that it be sent through the cleric’s proper 
Ordinary, who should add the information he himself has obtained 
concerning the case. The proper Ordinary is the one in whose 
diocese the petitioner is incardinated, and in the case of religious 
who have been dismissed the Ordinary of the diocese of origin or 
of domicile. 

After the Sacred Congregation has received the petition, it usually 
writes to the proper Ordinary directing him to make an extrajudicial 
investigation, calling and examining the petitioner and some 
witnesses without a formal summons and without tendering the 
oath. All this is to be put in writing and the bishop’s own opinion 
Or impression in the matter added to the investigation. If the 
Sacred Congregation is of the opinion that the cleric has reasons 
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that are worth considering, it usually issues letters of delegation 
to the Ordinary for the conducting of the trial according to the 
rules given in the present document. 

The Ordinary is to start the case immediately and set about ap- 
pointing the judges and other officials of the court. He may choose 
for this purpose the constituted officials of his Curia or also others, 
provided he observes the precepts of Canons 1995 sqq. If greater 
freedom is granted him in the letters of delegation, he must see 
that all persons appointed have the required qualifications (cfr. 
Canon 1607, §1). <A defensor sacre ordinationis must be ap- 
pointed, and he must be summoned and heard at each and every 
act in the case. A clerk or notary also is to be appointed for the 
writing of the process or acts of the case, according to the precept 
of Canon 1585. If the Ordinary has received the faculty to subdele- 
gate, and wishes to appoint another to act as judex instructor, he 
must do so in writing and mention the fact that he is delegated in 
the case and has received the right to subdelegate from the Holy 
See. Neither the Ordinary himself nor the priest subdelegated by 
the Ordinary should act as judge if they have a special interest in 
the case because of blood relationship, affinity, guardianship, 
intimate friendship, great enmity, hope of gain or fear of loss. 
The same applies to the defensor sacre ordinationis. If the Ordinary 
himself desires to act as judge and the plaintiff objects and proves 
that the Ordinary is prejudiced against him, he must subdelegate 
another as judge if the faculty was given him; otherwise he must 
refer the matter to the Sacred Congregation that committed the 
case to the Bishop. If objection of prejudice is raised and proved 
against the subdelegated judge, the Ordinary must choose another 
as subdelegated judge, or, if he does not have the faculty to subdele- 
gate, refer the matter to the Sacred Congregation. In the course 
of the trial or immediately at the beginning when the court is organ- 
ized, the Ordinary may appoint substitutes for any of the officials 
of the court in order that they may take the place of the ones first 
appointed in case they are impeded or prejudice is proved against 
them. All officials of the tribunal must at the first session of the 
court take the oath faithfully to fulfill their office and to observe 
secrecy; the Ordinary, even when he acts as judge, does not take 
the oath. 
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———— 


The rest of the procedure follows the general outline of procedure 
in ecclesiastical trials as contained in the Fourth Book of the Code 
of Canon Law, except that the rules are more detailed and applied 
to the particular case (1.e., Sacred Orders). There are some very 
special points—for example, in n. 51 of the document, that to 


all witnesses introduced by the plaintiff the testimony of the plaintiff 
is to be read after their own testimony has been given, and that 


each express himself as to the truth of the assertions of the plaintiff 
and whether he considers them worthy of belief. 

When the whole process is finished, and, after the defensor sacre 
ordinationis has studied all the evidence in the case and the acts 
of the formalities required by the present document and has given 
his opinion and conclusions to the judge, the latter shall pronounce 
sentence. The sentence is not a judicial one but after the manner 
of a disciplinary pronouncement. The final judgment is reserved 
to the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, to which all the 
evidence and the acts of the process are to be sent. If the Ordinary 
did not himself act as the judex instructor in the case, he shall with 
the documents send his own opinion on the case to the Sacred 
Congregation. The original acts of the evidence and the formalities 
are to be preserved in the episcopal archives, and an authentic copy 
is to be sent to the Sacred Congregation (Acta A post. Sedis, XXIII, 
457-492). 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of March 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF LENT 
Living Bread 
By Cartes C. Mittner, C.S.C. 
“IT am the living bread which came down from heaven” (John, vi, 51). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The preparation for the doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. 
II. The promise of the Holy Eucharist. 
III. The institution of the Holy Eucharist. 

No Catholic need be told that these words of St. John refer to 
the Holy Eucharist, in which the Son of God gives us His own 
Body and Blood as our daily food and drink. To us who have 
been familiar with this Sacrament from our youth no doubt or 
difficulty comes to mind when we think of it. We accept it without 
mental effort or struggle because it is an integral part of the faith 
to which we have been born the heirs. Yet, this is not the case 
with those outside the Church, nor was it so from the beginning. 
In itself the Holy Eucharist is such an extraordinary miracle, so 
infinitely more than what appears to the senses, so far above unaided 
human reason even, that Our Lord felt it necessary, all-wise though 
He was, to take every precaution in manifesting it to men, so that 
there could be no doubt whatever about its true nature. It was 
for this reason that before He instituted this great Sacrament He 
took the trouble first to present it in a figurative way, then to 
announce it as a promise that He would fulfill, and finally to fulfill 
that promise on the very eve of His sacred Passion and Death. 


Prefiguration of the Eucharist 
The Church in her liturgy mentions several of these figures or 
symbols of the Blessed Eucharist. There is first the symbol of 
the Tree of Life. This tree is described as planted in the very 
center of the Garden of Paradise, and as more beautiful than all 
the other trees. Its fruit was said to prevent illness, to restore 
to health, and to preserve one from death. So in the Eucharist, 
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the figure fulfilled, we have the very heart and center of our holy 
religion. All of the other Sacraments are in a sense subordinated 
to it. None surpasses it in dignity or richness of graces. It is, 
as experience shows, the effective antidote of temptation and of 
sin, as it is the greatest source of strength and comfort in the dark 
passage from earth to eternity. Next there is the offering of 
Melchisedech, the Priest of the Old Law, who presented bread 
and wine as a sacrifice of thanksgiving to God for the extraor- 
dinary benefits conferred upon him and his people. So in the 
substance of which the offering of the Old Law was but the shadow, 
we find that the Holy Eucharist is essentially a thanks-offering, 
though not now of bread and wine merely, but of bread and wine 
changed into the very Body and Blood of the Great High-priest, 
Jesus Christ Himself. It is He who by the hands of His minister, 
the priest at the altar, offers Himself to the Eternal Father in 
thanksgiving for the graces of our redemption and in propitiation 
for the sins of mankind. There are many more of these figures, 
such for instance as the Pascal Lamb, the Ark of the Covenant, 
the manna rained down for the chosen people in the desert, and 
the loaves of proposition on the altar in the Temple. In all of 
them there is a foreshadowing of the divine reality which was to 
come later in the Sacrament of the Eucharist instituted by our 
Divine Lord. In today’s Gospel also, under the symbol of the 
loaves and the fishes miraculously multiplied by the Saviour to 
feed the hungry lest they faint in the way, we have the final prepara- 
tion in the minds of His followers for the promise He was about 
to make them that He would soon give them the living bread which 
came down from heaven. 





The Promise 

That He had this in mind is clear from what follows. For on 
the very next day when the people came to Him again, He said 
to them: “You seek Me, not because you have seen miracles, but 
because you did eat of the loaves, and were filled” (John, vi. 26). 
And when they told Him that Moses had given bread to their 
fathers, He replied: “Moses gave you not bread from heaven, but 
My Father giveth you the true bread from heaven.” “Lord,” they 
said, “give us always this bread” (ibid., 32-34). And then in 
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response to this petition came the promise: “I am the bread of 
life. . . . I am the living bread which came down from heaven. 
If any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever; and the bread 
that I will give is My Flesh, for the life of the world. . . . Except 
you eat of the Flesh of the Son of man, and drink of His Blood, 
you shall not have life in you. . . . He that eateth My Flesh and 
drinketh My Blood hath everlasting life; and I will raise him up 
in the last day” (tbid., 51-55). 

Now, when we consider the unique character of what He had 
promised (that is, a promise to do nothing less than give them 
a bread which should be His very Flesh and Blood, and a bread 
that they must all eat in order to have everlasting life), we can 


easily understand why some of them began to murmur and to say: 
“This saying is hard, and who can hear it?’ Some of them were 
scandalized even, and so offended that He should say such a thing 
that they turned away and refused to follow Him further. Only 
the day before they had seen Him multiply the loaves and the fishes 
and had eaten of them, but when He announced to them His inten- 
tion of performing for their sakes this greater miracle, not for the 


life of the body, but for the life of the soul—for that spiritual 
life which was to last forever—they refused to believe in Him 
any longer. 

But surely, if He had not meant exactly what He had said, He 
would have called them back and reassured them by explaining 
that He really did not mean what they had understood Him to say, 
but that he had been speaking only & parables and figures. But 
He not only did not do this, He even reproached them for their 
incredulity. “Doth this scandalize you,” He said, “if then you 
shall see the Son of man ascend up where He was before? It is 
the spirit that quickeneth: the flesh profiteth nothing. The words 
that I have spoken to you are spirit and life” (John, vi. 62-64). 

It is clear, therefore, that Our Lord meant that His words should 
be taken in their literal sense, that He meant that His disciples 
should really eat of His Flesh and drink of His Blood under the 
sacramental forms of bread and wine. This has always been and 
is the teaching of the Church. She has always taught that it is 
obligatory for us to partake of this bread, for otherwise “you 
shall not have life in you”; that nothing can be more spiritually 
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profitable for us, because, as the promise reads, “he shall have 
everlasting life”; and that this everlasting life is the direct result 
of the partaking of this spiritual food, for “My Flesh is meat 
indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed,” and consequently “he that 
eateth My Flesh and drinketh My Blood abideth in Me and I in 
him.” This is all so clear that it is beyond the possibility of 
rational doubt. Our Lord used nothing but the simplest words, 
words which His hearers all understood, and then, when some 
doubted Him, He reaffirmed that what He had said He meant in 
a most literal sense. So that our question is not, “How can He 
have meant this?” but “How could He have meant anything else?” 


The Institution 

No one knew better than Our Lord Himself how difficult it is 
for the human mind to accept a mystery of such proportions as 
the one He had announced. No one knew better than He what 
great faith would be required to take the words of His promise 
just as they stood. And yet on the very vigil of His sacred passion, 
on the last day of His earthly life, He confirmed in the most 
emphatic manner that He meant us to believe literally what He 
had said. Gathered with His Apostles about the supper table, 
that meal which was to be His last with them before His death, 
at that moment which in the life of every man is the most solemn 
of all moments, and when if ever he would want to speak clearly 
and precisely in order to be correctly understood—at that moment, 
what does Our Lord do? Does He say: “A short time ago I 
promised you that I would give you My very Flesh to eat and 
My very Blood to drink, so that I might live in you and you in 
Me, so that you, abiding in Me, might triumph over sin, and rise 
again from the dead and be with Me forever. Now I see that 
some of you have found it hard to believe I meant just that. So 
let Me explain Myself to you and say that I was merely indulging 
in a bit of rhetorical speech, and only meant that hereafter, when 
you do eat bread and drink wine, you will let that act remind you 
that I shall be spiritually present to you. I say this now too 
because I don’t want you to think either that I am unable or 
unwilling to fulfill the promise I have made.” 


He does nothing of the kind. On the contrary, as St. Matthew 
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so plainly records it: “Whilst they were at supper, Jesus took bread, 
and blessed, and broke: and gave to His disciples, and said: ‘Take 
ye and eat. This is My Body.’ And taking the chalice, He gave 
thanks, and gave to them, saying: ‘Drink ye all of this, for this 
is My Blood of the new testament, which shall be shed for many 
unto the remission of sins’” (xxvi. 26). “Do this for a com- 
memoration of Me” (Luke, xxii. 19). 

There is no apology for but a fulfilment of His promise. There 
is no figurative language, but the plain simple words: “This—this 
bread which I hold in My hands—is now My Body; this wine, 
now in the cup, is My Blood, the same Blood which tomorrow I 
will shed on the cross for the redemption of the world.” 

His teaching on the Holy Eucharist, therefore, which is and 
ever has been the teaching of His Church, is a truth which we 
must accept literally, believing that in this Sacrament He is really 
and truly and substantially present—body and blood, soul and 
divinity—really God and really man. His command to eat of this 
bread and drink of this blood is a law which we are to obey, if 
we would have strength to do His will on earth, and nourish that 
life which is to continue throughout eternity. “Our Blessed Lord 
wished to leave to the members of His Church . . . a pledge of 
His love. He wished to show them that He loved them even to 
excess. This pledge must, therefore, be worthy of His love, of 
the love of a God who is infinitely good and powerful. And since 
as proof of this love He offers them a bit of bread, saying ‘This 
is My Body,’ and a bit of wine, saying ‘This is My Blood,’ it is 
necessary that it really be His Body and His Blood. For a morsel 
of bread and sup of wine would not have manifested the infinite 
love of Jesus Christ” (Anonymous). 

It is for this magnificent truth, my dear friends, that the Gospel 
account of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes prepares the 
mind. But, of course, it is not now any longer the symbol that 
interests us, for such shadows have long since passed away, but 
the reality has come, the blessed reality of the Most Blessed Eucha- 
rist. This is the heavenly banquet of which we, pilgrims on earth 
and weary perhaps under the burden of our trials, may each day 
partake, and rise up with the courage and the strength which will 
enable us to go on resolutely to the end and share in that eternal 
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banquet in the Home of the Heavenly Father, where the Saviour has 
prepared a place for those that love Him. 


PASSION SUNDAY 


Suffering 
By Hucu F. Buiunt, LL.D. 


“If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily and follow Me” (Luke, ix. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: Christ’s Passion and His teaching make the question of suffering 
a practical one. 
I. How Christ regarded suffering. 
II. How some regard suffering. 
Ill. How others regard suffering. 
IV. How we should regard suffering. 

Today we begin the two weeks of Passiontide. The Church, 
as it were, becomes more intent on the thought that is always with 
her—the Passion and Death of the Redeemer. The plot thickens 
in preparation for the grand climax. So she strikes the note of 
all the coming memorials—passion or suffering. For the next 
fortnight we shall hear nothing but the Passion music, chanting 
of Christ and Him Crucified. Next Sunday we shall listen to 
the detailed account of His sufferings, as so many times before. 
What is our reaction to it? Do we regard it as something real, 
or do we dismiss it as a bit of play-acting? I really wonder how 
much benefit we derive from it. Some of us derive very little, 
indeed, because if we really took to heart the message of the Cross, 
if we really understood what it means—that the Son of God 
delivered Himself up to man and was put to death by our fellow- 
men, a crime of which we are just as capable as they—then surely 
we would never sin again. 

But there is another aspect of the sufferings of Christ besides 
our redemption by them. It is the meaning of them as applied 
to our own sufferings. It is not merely an academic, a theoretical, 
question. It is a practical question. To be born, to suffer, to 
die—there is the whole life of man. No man will escape suffering. 
No one can look to the future and say: “I shall not suffer; my 
life will be painless, happy to the end.” No. No one is so 
presumptuous as to think that. Our life is bound up with the 
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possibility of coming pain and the effort to avoid it. All our 
struggles in this life presuppose the possibility that some day we 
may have to suffer. So, we take care of our health to avert illness, 
save up against a rainy day that we may have food and shelter 
to the end yet all the while subconsciously feeling that sooner or 
later comes the end, death and the accompanying sorrow and suf- 
fering. So, suffering, willing or unwilling, is very portion of our 
destiny. It may be a good, it may be an evil, depending on the 
manner in which we regard it. How, then, are we to get the right 
idea of suffering? Let us see. 


How Christ Regarded Suffering 

A noted lecturer said some time ago that in his opinion asceticism 
was as bad as sensuality. Yet, that man claimed to be a Christian 
and a believer in the words of Christ. Now, if there is one thing 
that Christ and Christianity insisted on, it was the necessity of 
asceticism, self-denial, suffering. In Christianity the Cross of 
Christ is the balance of the world. Christ is the great exemplar 
of suffering, “a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” “Surely 
He hath borne our iniquities and carried our sins, and we have 
seen Him as it were a leper and as one struck by God and afflicted,” 
says Isaias the Prophet. When we behold Him on the Cross, it 
is to see the welts of the scourges, the crown of thorns, the nails 
in the hands and feet. Truly the Man of Sorrows, of suffering! 
He was not obliged to plumb the depths of pain; one sigh would 
have been more than enough to redeem us. 

“Very well,” say the critics who oppose the thought of pain 
as being made personal to themselves. ‘Christ suffered so much 
in order that we might not have to suffer; He took our place and 
suffered in our stead. Hence, there is no need for us to suffer 
and deny ourselves and be sad. Christ did it all, for once and for 
all. He has relieved us of the burden of pain.” But did He? 
What does He say about it? Does He tell us: “There is no need 
for you to deny yourself, no need to suffer, no need to afflict 
yourself, no need of a cross, since I have done it all”? He says 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, He makes it clear that, if 
we are to share in His glory, we must first share in His pain. “If 
any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up 
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his cross daily and follow Me.” That is the plain, simple law of 
the Gospel. Christianity is a Gospel of Pain. ‘He who loves his 
life shall lose it, and he who hates his life in this world shall 
keep it for life eternal.” 


How Some Regard Suffering 

Now, if there were any possible doubt about Christ’s command 
to suffer as applied to us, surely that doubt is easily dispelled by 
regarding His manner of dealing with His followers, especially 
those near and dear to Him. Why, He did not spare His own 
beloved Mother; He made her the Mother of Sorrows. Anyone 
worthy to stand on Calvary had to drink the cup of pain. Look 
at the Good Thief. I am sure he fought hard against being cruci- 
fied. Life was sweet to him; he did not want to die. But touched 
to the heart by the sufferings of the innocent Jesus, he began to 
glory in suffering and would not have changed his bed of pain 
for the throne of a king. “Neither dost thou fear God,” said he 
to the other thief, “seeing thou art under the same condemnation. 
And we indeed justly for we receive the due reward of our deeds, 
but this man hath done no evil.” Yes, if the innocent Victim 
suffered, why should not the sinner suffer? 

Then there are the Apostles. Christ could have made life very 
pleasant for them. They were His dearest friends, and He could 
have let them go the joyful ways without compelling them to pass 
along the stony road where they must leave their blood in their 
tracks. But no. “They will put you out of the synagogues; yea, 
the hour cometh that whosoever killeth you will think that he doth 
a service to God.”” Again: “You shall lament and weep.”” Lament 
and weep! It was, indeed, a blow between the eyes to them. It 
was so different from what they had expected in the beginning. 
They were frightened at that Gospel of Pain. But with the Coming 
of the Holy Ghost they got the strength to embrace it. They went 
forth to preach a suffering Christ, and they burned to suffer because 
He had suffered. Peter on the cross, John in the boiling oil, Andrew 


on the cross—everyone of them had his own special martyrdom 
to endure. And Paul, longing for the sword, cried out in his 
quest of pain: “I desire not only to be bound but also to die in 
Jerusalem for the sake of the Name of Jesus.” Lives of pain, 
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indeed, crowned with martyrdom. Always there was one vision 
before them, the Crucified Master. It was the spirit of Christ in 
them, moving them to accept His Cross as part of their lives also. 
And this was the great message they brought to others, a message 
that was gladly received. Pain for the sake of Christ was welcomed 
during those days of persecution. All craved it: Lucy and Agnes, 
the little girls; Cecilia, the young matron; Stephen, the young man; 
Polycarp, the old man—every age and station took to heart literally 
the words of the Master that suffering must be endured for Him 
and that there was no other way to Him but by the way of the 
Cross. 

So it has been all through the ages. Anchorites, virgins, confes- 
sors, martyrs, all have considered suffering for Christ as the A B C 
of sanctity. St. Teresa cried out: “Either to die or to suffer.” 
And the Little Flower, who on her bed of death declared that she 
did not think it possible that any one could suffer as much as she, 
embraced all the terrible pain to show how much she loved God. 
Surely all these were not fools. They were not deceived. 


How Others Regard Suffering 

But there is another view of suffering. It is expressed in the 
attitude of the Bad Thief. He rebelled against the thought of pain. 
“If thou art the Christ, save thyself and us,” he sneered at the 
Master. He had not faith enough to see beyond the pain. And 
there are so many like him who see no good in suffering. They 
shrink from it as from a horrible evil. Novwonder they are crushed 
by it and foolishly seek to escape it by doing away with themselves. 
They hate the Cross, hate suffering, because they have no sense 
of sin. Sin to them is just a physical disease, and the criminal 
only a sick man. It is beyond them to see any good in a cross. It 
is but a stumbling-block to them. They are always trying to dodge 
pain. Even a toothache makes them think that they are abandoned 
by God. Why all the need of this pain in the world, they ask. It 
is an outrage. It cannot come from God. 

In one sense it is a natural argument. Suffering is not a natural 
thing. It is the effect of sin. Original sin has caused this terrible 
havoc in the world. All nature groans from the effects of it. Pain 
has come from sin, And they who rebel against pain as an unmixed 
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evil do so because they have never got down to the fundamental 
idea of sin. They scorn pain because they refuse to listen to the 
words of Christ. 


How We Should Regard Suffering 

But Christ has established more than the law of nature. He 
has established the law of grace. If He has given us the com- 
mand to suffer, He also gives us the strength to endure. The 
Christian can never tolerate the attitude of despair as long as he has 
before his eyes the model of a suffering, sinless God-Man. He 
says with St. Paul: “Let us run in patience to the proposed fight 
.. . looking on Jesus, who having joy set before Him endured 
the Cross.”” We must learn the lesson only in the School of Calvary. 
We must suffer, much as our poor human nature rebels against it. 

Now, how are we going to apply the law to ourselves ? Theologians 
tell us that by persecution, by enduring the ills caused by serving 
God, by bearing the ills of life, and by voluntary mortification we 
fulfill Christ’s command to suffer. Let me simplify it by putting 
down this one great law, that if we do our duty wholly, un- 
grudgingly, we are leading a life of suffering, we are following 
the Way of the Cross. To love the life of the Cross, it is not 
necessary to bea martyr. That is a great privilege, to die as Christ 
died, but even many Saints have been denied it. The rack, the 
dungeon, will never enter our life. We shall probably die in our 
beds as ordinary citizens. Shall we have any persecution to endure? 
Perhaps. Our fathers and mothers not so long ago suffered many 
kinds of persecution. In parts of the world today, as in Russia, men 
are asked to give their lives in proof of loyalty to the Faith. Even in 
our own country Catholics are denied preferment in some places, 
are set aside because they are Catholics. These suffer persecution, 
indeed. But apart from this, there are a thousand ways of the 
Cross in daily life. There is the endless battle with temptation, 
the fight with the world, the flesh and the devil; there is sickness, 
accident, death of dear ones, trials in the home, suffering through 
the unkindness of others. There is the mother slaving from morning 
till night to bring up her family. Her feet are set on the road of 
the Cross. 
It is common enough with us, this pursuit of the Crucified. It 
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must be part of our religion. Suffer, take all that God sends as 
a means to salvation. We may not have the spirit of a St. Teresa 
to long for suffering, but we can have the spirit of humility that 
makes us ready when the time does come for God to make us suffer. 
But remember that suffering is sure to come to us. And we must 
suffer either on the right hand or the left. Do not begin your Hell 
in this life by blaspheming and telling Christ to come down from 
the Cross. Rather say: “Though He slay me, yet will I trust in 
Him.” Take the trials that God sends and sanctify them. Embrace 
the opportunities of fasting and abstaining in accordance with the 
law of the Church. Doing that, you prepare your souls for those 
voluntary mortifications which unite the soul so closely to God. 
Know that life is short, that sufferings will have an end, and after 
that will come for those who have willingly hung by His side the 
very words which He spoke to the Good Thief, who relished pain 
for His sake: “This day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise.” 


PALM SUNDAY 


The Meaning of the Redemption 
By J. P. RepmMonp 


SYNOPSIS: I, Introductory note on the liturgy of Palm Sunday. 

Il. Descriptive account of Our Lord’s entry into Jerusalem. 
(a) The Holy City and the people. (b) The procession 
from Bethany. (c) Thoughts of the Apostles. 

III. Christ truly a King, but not of a worldly kingdom. His 
enthronement on Calvary. 

IV. Comparison between the Passover and the Passion, What the 
former meant to the Jews; what the latter means to us. 

V. The Redemptive Act. Satan’s triumph. The price paid for 
our deliverance. 

VI. Final exhortation: “Behold your King!” Contrast with the 
scenes of Palm Sunday, Our Saviour a mock king. 
The ungrateful crowd. Meditation on the Passion a 
source of strength against sin. 


The sublime pageantry of the liturgy revives in us the sense of 
the reality of the events which we are now commemorating. The 
dignified ceremonies of this morning, so touching yet so restrained 
—the blessing of the palms, the procession, the chanting of the 
Passion—inspire us with sad thoughts which, like the fragrance 
of incense in a church, linger in our minds throughout the day. 
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With the lengthening of the centuries the history of Our Saviour’s 
sufferings loses nothing of its freshness, and every meditation 


reveals some new and powerful lesson. 


The Holy City 

A stranger watching from a distance the scenes of the first Palm 
Sunday might easily have persuaded himself that a great king 
returning from a conquest was making his triumphal entry into 
his capital. His surmises would not have been far astray; he would 
have been partly right in fact, but mistaken in understanding. 
Jesus was indeed a king, and He had come to conquer, but not 
in the ways of this world. 

It was early in the day, and the Holy City, bathed in the morning 
sun, was a sight of dazzling splendor. The graceful towers and 
golden domes of the glorious Temple rose above it like the peaks 
of an immense crown. From afar off could be heard the hum 
of many voices, for the city was thronged to the overflow with 
devout Jews, many of them pilgrims from distant lands, all exalted 
with the joyful excitement of preparing for the greatest of their 
feasts. How indignant would they have been had anyone told 
them that in the sight of God this was to be their final Pasch! 
They would have stoned such a one as a blasphemer. Yet, truly 
enough, the hour was at hand wherein their sacrifices were to lose 
their meaning in the fulfillment of that whereof they were but dim 
the sacrifice of the Cross. Their Paschal Supper 





foreshadowings 
was to give place to another and a greater which it had vaguely 
symbolized. 
Our Lord Enters the City 

A company of travellers appears on the brow of the steep grey 
road from Bethany; it moves slowly towards the city gates. When 
near enough, some of the pilgrims encamped outside the walls 
recognize the Prophet of Nazareth and His Apostles. The word 
passes quickly from mouth to mouth: all at once the people are 
seized by one of those sweeping emotions which change a crowd 
into a unit, and the mighty chorus of Hosannas fills the air : “Blessed 
is the kingdom of our father David that cometh: Hosanna in the 
highest.” With wild joy they tear down the palm branches and 
scatter them in His path; they form themselves into a glad proces- 
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sion, and escort Him through the gates to the very threshold of 
the Temple. Not one of their kings of old ever had such a 
triumphant reception. 


Thoughts of the Apostles 

What, we may ask, was passing in the minds of the Apostles? 
They too were held by that deep-rooted notion that the Messiah 
was to found an earthly kingdom. How fervent must have been 
their excitement! Now at last the hour had come; their Master 
would proclaim Himself King of Israel. With power from heaven 
He would smash the hated Roman domination. He would lead 
forth a vast army and reduce all nations to the subjection of His 
chosen people. He would establish a long reign of rejoicing. And 
they, His friends, His chosen twelve who had shared the hardships 
of the past three years, who had given up their all for Him—they 
of course would be His counsellors of state, His princes. How 
little as yet did they understand the ways of God! Jesus was truly 
a king; He had come to Jerusalem to proclaim Himself; a few 
days later that same enthusiastic multitude would be the spectators 
of His enthronment. His crown would be a crown of thorns, His 
scepter a reed, His throne the disgraceful cross; His streaming blood 
would be His robe of royalty, and five wounds His coronation 
jewels. He would break the power, not of their Roman masters, 
but of the enemy of mankind. With outstretched arms nailed to 
the cross, He would appeal to all races, to the men of all times, 
to become subjects of the kingdom of His love; He would give 
them power to become sons of God, and of His kingdom there 
would be no end. There would be a coronation banquet, too, a 
banquet which would begin on the eve of His enthronment and 
continue until the end of the world. To all appearances Our Saviour 
came up to Jerusalem to keep the Paschal festival, but in reality 
He came to give effect to all that was prophetically signified by 
the Paschal rites. 


Comparison of the Passover and the Passion 


The Passover was a feast of supreme importance to the Jews 
because it preserved the memory of the greatest event in their 
history. The lamb which was eaten at the Paschal Supper was 
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a practical reminder of the original lamb whose blood sprinkled 
on the doorposts averted the hand of the avenging angel. The 
Paschal lamb was thus a symbol of their deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt and of all God’s wonderful dealings with their 
race. He had renewed the covenant which established them as His 
chosen people; He had showered graces upon them, had brought 
them safely to the promised land, had given them strength to beat 
off their enemies. He had admitted them to intimate communion 
with Himself, and had given them promises of yet greater privileges 
to come. No wonder that they loved the Paschal feast; it stood 
for events never to be forgotten. Nevertheless, the Paschal rites 
and all that had gone before were but foreshadowings of the 
tremendous realities which were to be accomplished by Our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Next Sunday the Church will remind us in the words 
of St. Paul that Christ our Pasch is sacrificed. The whole human 
race was crushed beneath a burden immeasurably heavier than that 
which weighed upon the Jews in Egypt. Original sin had delivered 
all into the death-dealing servitude of Satan. The beams of the 
cross formed the bloodstained doorway of God’s household, and 
millions yet unborn would find security therein. With that Blood 
was written the new covenant between God and man which made 
it possible for all men not only to be numbered with God’s chosen 
people, but also to become His adopted sons. That precious Blood 
transformed into grace is poured into our souls at Baptism, so 
that in very truth we are made blood relations of God. By means 
of the sacramental channels that Blood is applied to our souls ac- 
cording to our needs throughout the whole of life, whether it be to 
heal our wounds, to give us strength, or to smooth away any 
remaining roughness and so render more easy our passage through 
the hard, narrow gate of death. 

“Levavi oculos meos in montes, unde veniet auxilium mihi: I 
have lifted up my eyes to the mountains whence help shall come 
to me.” It was required by the ritual of the Paschal Supper that 
the head of the family should explain to his children the meaning 
of the ceremonies. For us the events which we commemorate are 
renewed daily in the Paschal Supper of the altar. Throughout 
this week our good mother, the Church, will keep our eyes lifted 
up to the mountains whence come all our help and our hope of 
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salvation—the mountain of the cross and the mountain of the altar. 
Our Saviour’s sacrifice upon the cross was a redemptive act. There 
is no instance in human history which will bear the slightest 
comparison with that act of divine generosity, that outpouring of 
divine love. If in the past some virtuous king had surrendered 
himself to a barbarous enemy to be reviled and tortured on condition 
that his people should be spared, he would be held in reverence by 
all mankind as humanity’s noblest hero. But what Our Divine 
Lord did for us was immeasurably greater than that. Out of his 
hatred for God the devil had perverted those whom God loved, had 
dragged them down into degradation, had trapped them into his 
own vile domination. In the Passion he was allowed to wreak 
all his furious hatred upon the Holy One of God. In those awful 
hours of agony the devil was triumphant; he feasted on the knowl- 
edge that the Suffering One was none other than the Divine Son 
of the Eternal Father. For those hours of seeming victory over 
God, he gladly relaxed his stranglehold upon the human race. 
Christ Our Lord is our Redeemer; by His precious Blood we were 
ransomed. ‘‘He was offered because He willed it; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon Him; by His wounds we were healed.” 

A few days after the enthusiastic scenes of Palm Sunday, Jesus 
stood upon the balcony of the Roman preztorium. Pilate stood by 
and pointed at Him with scorn: “Behold your king!” A pitiful 
sight was Jesus; the crown of thorns pressed upon His head; His 
beautiful face was soiled with blood and disfigured from the blows. 
The cloak of mock royalty hung loosely ¥rom His shoulders, reveal- 
ing His torn and bruised flesh. His kindly eyes gazed upon the 
surging crowd in the courtyard below. He saw faces of many 
who had to thank Him that they were well and strong, of others 
who had experienced His tender compassion for human needs when 
months before He had drawn upon His divine power in order that 
they might not return to their homes faint and hungry. There 
were hundreds, perhaps even thousands, amongst them whose hard 
lives had been lightened by the heaven-sent refreshment of His 
gospel. But now all were against Him. The voices which had 
cried Hosanna were now wildly shrieking: “Crucify Him, crucify 
Him! Away with Him! We will have no king but Cesar!’ He 
felt the sharp sting of man’s ingratitude. “Passio Christi conforta 
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me, Passion of Christ strengthen me,” this was a favorite prayer 
of our medieval forefathers. Meditation on the sufferings of Our 
Redeemer is a sure source of strength against sin. What a debt 
of gratitude we owe to Him! How, then, can we be so base as to 
turn against Him and renew the cry of old: “Crucify Him, crucify 
Him!” 


GOOD FRIDAY 
The Passion of Christ 
By Tuomas B. Cuetwoop, $.J. 


“The Son of Man shall be betrayed into the hands of sinners” (Matt., xxvi. 45). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Would we be so callous towards the sufferings of a friend— 

even a bare acquaintance—as we are towards those of 
Christ? 

(2) The road to Calvary. 

(3) Simon stands for every one of us. 

(4) Christ asks our help to save us. 

(5) The awful power of man to resist God. 

(6) Christ’s throne of mercy on the Cross. 

(7) Christ’s intercession for all sinners. 

(8) The lesson of the Cross. 


I remember once, when I was about thirteen or fourteen years 
old, I was taken for a visit to one of the great prisons. The warden 
was showing us about, and as I passed by the barred cells I stopped 
and looked in. There was a prisoner there, and he came forward. 
I remember the eager look in his eyes as he reached out his hand 
towards me. Then I realized that he wanted the newspaper I was 
carrying. I gave it to him, and I remember how frantically he 
clutched it and ran back. The warden spoke to me as I turned 
away. “That man is up for murder,” he said. “Up for murder,” 
I thought, “and so he will soon be led out of that cell and put to 
death.” I shivered and forced myself to think of something else. 
There was nothing else to do. There was no use of pondering 
on such an awful thing. There was nothing to say or do. 

But suppose that, when I looked into that cell, I had recognized 
the prisoner as someone whom I had known and had played with 
as a boy. Not an intimate friend but a mere acquaintance, but 
still I had known him, been close to him, spoken to him, and now 
he is going to be put to death. One thing is sure. I could not 
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have turned away from that cell and forgotten it. The thought 
would have haunted me. “Think of that game we were in together. 
Then he was free and full of fun, now he is to be put to death.” 
I might hurry away without a word but I certainly could not 
forget. 

But suppose my eyes as they wandered into that cell had lighted, 
not on a mere acquaintance or a mere friend, but on the brother 
who had shared my childhood with me. By some horrible fate 
he was charged with crime and now stands under sentence of death. 
I can’t save him: he is in the relentless grip of the law and sentence 
is passed. I can’t join him: the bars keep me out. But could I 
have turned away and forgotten him? 

No one, neither brother nor father nor mother, has been so close 
to me as Christ my Lord. He has watched over my cradle with 
the tenderest love. He has walked step for step with me all through 
life up to today. He has seasoned my joys and my sorrows. He 
has known me as no one else in the world has known. He has 
loved me as no one else in the world has done, and now He is 
condemned to die. I cannot prevent it. It is fixed. It must be. 
But will I turn away and try to forget it—especially as He is dying 
for me? 


The Meeting With Simon 

When Our Lord had set out from the Court of Pilate, He had 
to go down the steep way into the Tyropeeon valley that divided 
Jerusalem into two hills. He carried His cross on His shoulders. 
The long beam trailed after Him, bumping on the terraces as He 
went down. The beam bit deeper and deeper into His shoulder, 
for it was very heavy, and He was exhausted by the terrible day 
He had had. Three times He fell flat on His face, and they had 
to drag the cross free from Him in order to raise Him to His feet. 
After the third fall He staggered and tottered and the soldiers 
halted and looked about them. Something must be done. They 
had yet to climb to the upward incline of the street to the left that 
ended in the hill called Calvary just outside the city. It was not 
far, but He was exhausted. Why did not one of the soldiers take 
hold of the cross? What? Carry the cross of this criminal! 
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Nothing could have made them do it. They would have been 
disgraced before their comrades. 

They might find someone in the crowd for this—to them— 
ungrateful task. See how the crowd draws back! They don’t 
mind watching at a safe distance, but to lay their hands on the 
cross of Christ! Then a man comes through the gate which was 
crowded by the procession halted by the delay. This man was a 
stranger and he was pushing his way in past the crowd. He was 
coming the opposite way. He had no business with all this. He 
was trying to avoid even seeing it. But the soldiers spied him 
out. They seized him and dragged him towards the cross, despite 
his protest: “I am not interested in the crucifixion of Christ. I 
have other business, important business. I don’t wish Christ any 
harm, far from it. But I don’t want to be mixed up in all this 
harrowing scene. Let me pass.” How many Simons there are 
in the world today—even among Christians! 


Christ Asks Our Help 

No, you can’t pass. Your salvation is all depending on this 
drama that is being played out. If Christ does not die, then your 
sins will keep you away from God. Then all your good deeds can 
never win your entrance into Heaven and the sight of His face. 
You cannot pass. “But He does not need anyone to help Him. 
How can He, God that He is, need the hand of man to help Him 
do anything?” Yes, He is God, but it is just this particular thing 
He cannot do without the help of man. Without help from you, 
He cannot reach the top of this small low hill where He will 
complete your salvation. St. Augustine puts this all into one 
sentence, which expresses the whole plan of the redemption : “With- 
out thy help He made thee, without thy help He will not save thee.” 
You cannot turn away. But it is only a little help that He wants. 
He will carry the heaviest part. See how He invites you and makes 
room for you! The distance is so short. “Come, child,’ He says, 
“only a little help and we will soon both be there together.” 


The Scene of the Crucifixion 
The top of the hill is now reached. They fling Him down and 
tear off His garments and go to prepare His cross. He is so weak 
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and unresisting. The world loves to see a man die fighting. He 
is not fighting. He is doing everything so differently from the 
world’s idea of how it should be done. By His two arms they 
drag Him over the ground until He lies upon His cross. Then 
the two hands, first the right and next the left, are held against 
the wood and a nail is driven through each in turn. Deep, deep 
the wooden peg is driven until the hand is held fast—that delicate 
hand soft and yet so strong that the waves became calm when it 
was stretched over them, the scales fell from the lepers when He 
touched them, and sightless eyes saw and life came back to the 
dead from the touch of that hand! How it curls up around the 
nail as the blood spreads over the palm! What a hideous, helpless 
hand now! So too the feet are nailed, and Our Lord is a prisoner 
nailed to a cross which is to be His standard for all time. 


The Awful Power of Man 

Think what a power is given to the children of men—not merely 
to resist Christ, to turn Him from their doors, to tell Him with 
a great shout that they have no king but Cesar, but even to render 
Him helpless, to nail His potent hands so that they cannot beckon 
to them or bless them, to nail His feet so that He can no longer 
go and seek them! It is truly a terrible power. But the children 
of men have it. You have it and I have it—the power to make 
Christ helpless. 


Not only all nature obeyed Him and all the laws of nature, but 
the devils too were subject to His word. “Begone, Satan,” He 
said and Satan fled. And time and time again the demons howled 
with terror at His approach and fled from the bodies that they 
were torturing. But the children of men have the power to throw 
Him down and nail Him to a cross. Yet, there is a power that 
comes out from that cross. “When I am lifted up I will draw 
all men to me.” Notice He said, “I will draw,” not “I will drive.” 


We must come freely. And so we have come freely to stand around 
His Cross. 


Christ’s Throne of Mercy 
An awful power rests in the hands of the children of men, 
the power of resisting the Son of God. And here is the result 
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of it. The Son of God is nailed fast to a cross. First consider 
this terrible picture as the act of that nation which God’s love had 
nursed so tenderly through the centuries. In the fullness of time 
He came and dwelt in their midst. If there was something terri- 
fying in the thought of having the all-powerful God so close to 
them, there was nothing terrifying in the reality; for He came as 
a helpless Baby and He grew up in the midst of them so that 
they could become thoroughly used to Him. Then He went about 
patiently through every town and into every countryside, and He 
sent His followers again and again. Nothing could be more gentle 
than the call that He sent into every heart : “The Kingdom of God 
is at hand.” Then came the argument of His miracles. He chose 
them so tenderly. “The blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again.” And then His code 
was so merciful. He did not impose long penances upon confessing 
sinners. There was a sinful woman who heard the words: “Neither 
will I condemn thee. Go, sin no more.” And there was another 
to whom He said: “Thy sins are forgiven thee. Go in peace.” 
Peace was the very air that breathed about Him. “Come to Me 
all you that labor and are heavily burdened and I will refresh you; 
for My yoke is sweet and My burden light.” 

But in spite of the gentleness of His ways and of His words, 
in spite of all the good He did and the wonders that He wrought, 
that nation rejected Him by a national act. “Away with Him,” 
they cried. “We have no king but Cesar.” And now He hangs 
crucified outside their city by the nation that would not hear Him. 
What could be more just than for Him to answer: “Well and 
good, you would not have Me. Then My work with you is done. 
You will have no king but Cesar. Stay and enjoy the fruits of 
the kingdom of Caesar—the pangs and the bitterness, the life without 
rest, the death without hope, the outer darkness and the gnashing 
of teeth. Make what you can of them all. I am done with you. 
You would not have Me. Live then and die without Me.” But 
no. Out from His lips comes another message. It is breathed 
so clearly. Even the tremors of agony that pass over His Sacred 
Body cannot make His words hesitate or halt. Steady and strong 


they come: “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do.” 
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Christ’s Intercession for All Sinners 

As the hatred and perversity of man have risen and grown and 
combined, still His love has risen and grown apace. And now it 
overtops His persecutors and looks down on them from His cross. 
The anger of His Father makes the earth tremble to its center. 
The sun refuses its light, and in the awful darkness the voices of 
the dead are heard as they rush from their opened graves. Is the 
last day come? Is the time of mercy done and the justice of the 
day of wrath about to be meted out to mankind. No, justice is 
not come. It is still the time of mercy. The rocks may be cleft 
asunder. The sun and stars may be torn from their places by the 
hand of an angry God, but the children of men are still safe. That 
strong clear cry of Christ tells us so: “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.” The anger of God cannot fall. It 
cannot, for the Blood of the Crucified Christ stays that anger. He 
must be heard. His prayer forces its way up to Heaven by its 
own right. The children of men are still safe under the protecting 
mercy of the Christ whom they have crucified. 

But the Father deals terribly with this nation that would not 
hear His Son. He tears the veil of their Temple from top to 
bottom and brings their ancient sacrifices to an end. The Temple 
itself will fall and His anger will level it with the ground, and this 
nation will be flung upon the world without altar and without 
sacrifice. Yes, but each and every man and woman of that nation 
is protected from the Father’s anger. Mercy is held out to them 
in the two hands that they pierced: “Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.” They have done all they could to 
bring His Kingdom to an end, to stop His works and His teaching, 
to blacken His name, to bury His life; but His mercy, His love, 
they cannot defeat. It rises triumphant exulting from the cross. 
Against all those who stood in a great multitude before His dying 
face and defied Him and insulted Him until their voices were 
hoarse—against all those His mercy went out. It wrestled with 
them; it pleaded with them; it protected them; it covered them. 
Some returned home striking their breasts. But even if they 
deafened their ears, even if they hardened their hearts, still His 
mercy never left them. It pursued them to the edge of the grave. 
It wrestled with them there. “Father, forgive them.” Could that 
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wonderful mercy, that tireless love ever suffer defeat? Over there 
in the valley of Hinnom a form swings from a tree. It is the traitor 
Judas. He has met with a traitor’s death. It is just. But that 
is not mercy. Iron justice that, not mercy. Nay, it was not the 
hand of an angry God that hanged that traitor. It was his own 
hand—his and no other. 


Our Place Beside the Cross 

Let us spend a few moments in the premature twilight of that 
afternoon with Our Lord as He hangs upon the cross. The sweat 
stands out on His forehead and mingles with the blood from. the 
thorns. The red drops fall slowly one by one from the outstretched 
arms of the cross. He is preaching silently. No gesture could be 
more expressive than that in which His enemies have nailed His 
arms. They are stretched out to embrace the sins of men, not only 
the sins of the poor blind people who live hereabouts but all the 
sins of men from the beginning and down, down to the end of time. 
Your sins and mine are gathered into that embrace—all the sins 
of all time. Behind Him is’the anger of His Father. It could 
crush the world, powder it into dust and blow it away. But that 
anger cannot advance. Those two wounded arms are holding it 
back. Their strength is mighty, is omnipotent. Right up to His 
face we can bring our sins without fear. Those hands never yield 
and let the Father’s anger fall upon us—never. “Father, forgive 
them!” 

There is a famous line in the Old Testament. “The fool hath 
said in his heart: ‘There is no God.’” Only a fool would deny 
that there is a God. The whole world speaks of Him—the order 
of the sun and stars and every corner of the green growing earth 
and every nerve in our living bodies and every whisper of our 
immortal souls. But he is worse than a fool who can stand and 
look up at that cross and doubt that God will forgive. But you 
have crucified Him. Without the least exaggeration, one single 
grievous sin was able to nail Him fast there and was equivalent to 
turning your backs and fleeing away, leaving Him to die. Yes, 
you have crucified Him but turn—simply turn and look at Him, 


and listen: “Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do.” 





EASTER SUNDAY 
The Day of Days 


By RicHarp Cookson 


“This is the day which the Lord hath made: let us be glad and rejoice therein” 
(Gradual of today’s Mass). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Why Easter is the most glorious feast of the church year. 
(2) The testimony of Scripture. 
(3) The joy of the Apostles in the Resurrection, 
(4) The joy of the Church. 
(5) Our joy. 


Such are the words said in the Gradual of today’s Mass and in 
each Mass of this week. Such too are the words recited frequently 
in the Divine Office of Easter Day and all during the octave. It 
is well, then, that we should ponder over them and realize their 
significance and charm. “This is the day which the Lord hath 
made, let us be glad and rejoice therein.” 


Now, of all the days in Christ’s earthly sojourn of thirty-three 
years, which one could we signalize beyond all others as the day 
which had claim to extraordinary, preéminent importance? Was it 
His birthday? No, because that day for Him marked the entrance 
into and the commencement of a life of sorrow and rejection. 
Was it the day He began His public ministry? Emphatically no, 
for that day initiated Him into His life’s mission of toil, trial and 
tribulation. Was it the day of His Transfiguration? Indeed, it 
was not, as that day was only a momentary flash of glory in a 
career of pain. Was it Palm Sunday, when amidst the joyous 
strain of the oft repeated hosannas He entered with triumph into 
Jerusalem? Once again the answer is no, for the reécho of those 
hosannas was: “Crucify Him, crucify Him.” It certainly was not 
the day of His Crucifixion, because that day sealed the fate of 
our Divine Lord, and also it witnessed the lowest depths of humilia- 
tion, woe and ruin for Him who had come to redeem the world 
from the bondage of sin and the slavery of Satan. 

What then was that day, the day of days in the life of our dear 
Lord? I will tell you, it was the day of His triumphant Resurrec- 
tion. Surely then, as it was the greatest day in the life of the 
God-Man, Jesus Christ, so for us who should be the accredited 
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followers of Christ it ought to be The Day in the whole year, a 
day replete with happiness and joy. 


Easter the Most Glorious Feast of the Year 

“This is the day which the Lord hath made, let us be glad and 
rejoice therein,” for Easter Day, if it be anything, is a day of 
festive celebration. This glorious feast should have a characteristic 
charm for every Christian, and when we recall what the Resurrec- 
tion means for us individually, we shall recognize that special 
prerogative. 

Easter Day is a very forcible reminder that our faith is a reality, 
a reality based on an impregnable foundation, the Resurrection 
of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, for does not St. Paul affirm 
that, “if Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain.” 

This festal day proclaims, and should undoubtedly convince us 
beyond all suspicion, that for us too there is a life beyond the 
grave, a life for which we live, labor and die, a life whose solemn 
and certified reality is warranted by the risen life of Christ: “If 
there be no resurrection of the dead, then Christ is not risen again.” 
Above all, this is the day of Christ’s glorious superhuman triumph 
over Satan, His enemies, the enemies of man, sin and death. 

Death could not hold Him, the grave could not confine Him, 
Satan could not vanquish Him, man could not frustrate Him. Over 
all these He triumphed and He triumphed gloriously, going down 
to their own domains, to the grave, and to the very stronghold of 
Satan’s citadel, meeting death face to face, conquering all the forces 
of His enemies, and, having slain the Evil One, He broke in pieces 
the fetters wherewith Satan had bound all generations of mankind. 

Man would ever have been a hopeless and doomed captive while 
eternity plied its unending course, if Christ had not risen from 
the grave. These considerations each and collectively are reasons 
enough for exalting joy at Easter, and if there is any mood 
predominantly associated with this Day of Days, its prerogative 
and keynote is a strong, heart-felt, irrepressible joy. In further 
confirmation of this point of view we have only to summon the 
testimony of Scripture. 
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The Testimony of Scripture 

St. Matthew tells us that at “the end of the Sabbath when it 
began to dawn towards the first day of the week,” Mary Magdalen 
and the other Mary made their way to the sepulchre and to their 
amazement and affright they found the stone rolled back, and upon 
it sat an angel who announced that Jesus of Nazareth who was 
crucified had risen and gone into Galilee and there they would 
see Him. When Mary “the Sinner” and the other Mary had 
heard this, at once “they went out quickly from the sepulchre with 
fear and with great joy.” The Beloved Disciple, “the disciple whom 
Jesus loved” and who rested on His bosom, who received His 
Mother from Him when on the cross, assures us that in the first 
moments of ecstatic bewilderment: “The disciples therefore were 
glad when they saw the Lord.” 

With the attributes and properties of His risen Body, He might 
have appeared to the utter confounding of His enemies in the streets 
of Jerusalem, might have awed the chief priests in the temple, or 


_have confronted Pilate on his dishonored judgment seat. But He 


preferred to make known His triumph to those whom it chiefly 
concerned. There were the troubled and terrified disciples to be 
comforted, and He could brook no delay until He had consoled 
these, His sorely afflicted ones. Forsooth, had He not promised 
that they would be sorrowful, but their sorrow would be turned 
into joy: “Amen, Amen, I say to you, that you shall lament and 
weep but the world shall rejoice, and you shall be made sorrowful 
but your sorrows shall be turned intosjoy. A woman, when she 
is in labor, hath sorrow because her hour is come, but when she 
hath brought forth her child, she remembereth no more the anguish 
for the joy that a man is born into the world. So also you now 
indeed have sorrow, but I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no man shall take from you” (John xvi. 
20, 22). 


The Joy of the Apostles 
This promise, “I will see you again,” and the guarantee of joy 
were both realized at the meeting on the evening of the first day 
of Easter week, for St. John does not fail to remind us that the 
“disciples therefore were glad when they saw the Lord.” The 
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Apostles and Disciples were behind closed doors “for fear of the 
Jews,” full of fearful and faithless thoughts, wondering, reasoning, 
despondent, sad, anxiously awaiting the contemplated inevitable, 
forgetful not only of Scripture but of their Master’s words: “I 
will see you again, and your heart shall rejoice.” But He remem- 
bered those words and those words were fulfilled, and the “disciples 
therefore were glad when they saw the Lord.” 

Doubtless, it filled them with joy to see how faithfully He had 
remembered them, how promptly He had appeared to them, how 
affectionately He had treated them, for every word, every look, 
every gesture, indeed His very presence in their midst, was the 
outcome of His unbounded love for them. Probably the disciples 
expected He would reproach them for their unkind desertion and 
disloyalty when Judas betrayed Him, reprove them for leaving Him 
to tread the winepress alone, demand an explanation for their not 
returning, with one exception, to sooth the agonies of His dying, 
and also find fault with them for leaving it even to other hands 
to see He had a grave. All this, I say, they might have expected, 
but He came back from the cross with the same heart of love with 
which He went to it, and hence they were filled with joy at seeing 
Him again. 

Could they do anything but rejoice when they had proof unassail- 
able that He had triumphed, and that the powers of darkness had 
been baffled and defeated? No purer joy does the heart feel than 
that which sympathizes with honor vindicated, oppression crushed, 
difficulties surmounted, prejudice flaunted, and failure avoided. Ah 
yes, my brethren, exultation immeasurable, joy incomparable and 
rapture unalloyed must have been the over-ruling and absorbing 
emotion of the disciples at that moment when they beheld their 
risen Saviour. 

The thought of Pilate stunned, Herod humiliated, Caiphas 
trembling for the safety of his place, the Jewish deicides confounded 
and defeated, the multitudes of Jerusalem converted, the testimony 
of the centurion that “indeed this was the Son of God” and the 
guards at the sepulchre tricked of their victim, and now the presence 
of their dearly beloved Lord and Master in their midst—all these 
were sure to inspire an exuberant and holy joy and to fill their 
souls with a bright, Easter gladness. 
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The Joy of the Church 

“This is the day which the Lord hath made, let us be glad and 
rejoice therein.” Thus ever since the Church has desired and 
contrived to make this Feast of Easter beyond all others the great 
feast of joy, and we may say in a qualified sense that the joy experi- 
enced by the disciples has found an echo in all Christian hearts on 
this, the Day of Days. 

Those who have entered into Christ’s sufferings, and have recog- 
nized that their sins are the cause of His sufferings, can be of 
good heart today, for the triumph of the Resurrection is the triumph 
over sin and the powers of darkness. Yes, we may indeed experi- 
ence something of the Apostolic exultation of that memorable Easter, 
and if we cannot expect to enjoy the full measure of the disciples’ 
rejoicing, we may yet share that tranquil delight which offers to 
our Risen Saviour a sincere greeting on the Day of His Resurrec- 
tion. 


Our Joy 

Since we have accompanied our Divine Lord through all the 
scenes of His Passion and Death and have had that tension of 
sincere, sympathetic sorrow, of penitence and contrition which this 
following Him step by step through all the stages of His Sufferings 
and death implies, it is but natural that it should be followed by 
a corresponding reaction on Easter morning, and, brethren, the 
reaction of anxiety and sorrow is joy. The Church in her liturgy, 
ceremonial, music, in her repeated Alleluias, her flower-decked 
altars, her gorgeous vestments and her magnificent display of pomp 
and solemnity on this day of Christ’s Resurrection, along with all 
that nature and art can summon, aims to make this the festival of 
festivals, to call forth indescribable joy. 

The reality of our Easter joy is, thus, the test of our sincerity. 
Rejoice, then, and be glad, and with gladsome heart take up the 
joy-inspiring refrain: “This is the day which the Lord hath made; 
let us be glad and rejoice therein.” Rejoice in the triumph of 
Christ, a triumph ineffable and sublime, and let His joy inspire 
ours, let it turn our heaviness into lighthearted rapture, and let 
it put off our sorrow and gird us with gladness. Rejoice in the 
victories of the Resurrection, and in the spoils it has won for us. 















































Book Reviews 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


The volume on Catholic Charities' by the professor of sociology at 
the Catholic University and Trinity College, Washington, D. C., should 
fill a long felt want for those who are interested in the history and 
development of our Catholic Charities or social service in the United 
States. In his preface the author suggests that this book is to be 
regarded, as far as he is concerned, as the product of the codperative 
thinking of hundreds of persons engaged in Catholic charitable and 
social work in the United States. This codperation has produced a 
noteworthy result. Catholics can now readily secure an idea of how 
much was accomplished by the Church even in the early days when 
its members were the poorest of the poor and yet were ready to share 
their little surplus with those in want. In times of stress the Catholic 
organization of charity was recognized and appreciated at its true 
worth long before social agencies came into existence. At the begin- 
ning of the Civil War our Government and the Governors of the States 
turned confidently to the Sisterhoods to help them in the care of the 
wounded soldiers. Better than any others, they could bring order out 
of chaos, as Florence Nightingale recognized so clearly in her work 
in the Crimea. In times of epidemics, as when cholera came to Phila- 
delphia in the 30’s or smallpox to New York in the 70’s and the care 
of the ailing in the rude quarters provided became a very serious 
problem owing to abuses that had crept in, the Sisters of Charity 
stepped into what had threatened to be a very serious gap in hospital 
work—one that might furnish the opportunity for epidemic disease 
to spread. 

But Father O’Grady’s book contains much more than the story of 
the Sisterhood. For instance, there is a brief resume of attempts at 
the colonization of the Irish immigrants in various parts of the West 
so as to keep them from the unhealthy slums of the cities. Then there 
is the story of the Protestant child-placing organizations (through 
which so many children were lost to the Church) and of the remedy 
worked out for the abuse. The sections on the care of the sick and 
protective care for girls, on the care of the aged, all contain stories 
which show how seriously and successfully these problems were met. 

The last chapter on a coordinated program suggests the danger that 
centralized diocesan agencies may prove “a great force in divorcing the 
laity from active participation in charities. Large numbers of parishes 
that in times past boasted of active St. Vincent de Paul Conferences 
practically disbanded their conferences and shouldered their responsi- 


1 Catholic Charities in the United States. By John O’Grady, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(National Conference of Catholic Charities, Washington, D. C.). 
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bility on a central organization.” He adds that “participation of the 
laity in works of charity has a value far more important than the 
immediate results secured.” Dr. O’Grady’s book gives one much to 
think about. James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


THE BLESSED CHANCELLOR 


A publishing venture of extraordinary interest and significance is 
now represented tangibly by the first two volumes of “The English 
Works of Sir Thomas More,” as edited by a group of English scholars. 
In an interesting preface the chief editor, Professor W. E. Campbell, 
has described the origin of the idea: “During the early days of Decem- 
ber, 1896, more than thirty years ago, the late Cardinal Gasquet preached 
a sermon .. . in which he said that no greater service could be done 
for religion and sound learning than to edit and publish all the evidence 
available for the study of the earlier Reformation period of our his- 
tory. That saying made a deep impression upon the then youthful 
mind of the present editor.” And the result is a projected seven-volume 
edition of the English Works of the Blessed Chancellor, who died a 
martyr to the Faith under Henry VIII. 

And beautiful volumes they will be, if one may judge by the first 
two to have made their appearance. These writings were published 
in a collected edition during 1557, since which time there has been 
no reprinting. More has remained simply the charming gentleman 
of his biographies, and the author of Utopia. Scholars, to be sure, had 
utilized the almost unknown “English Works,” especially since 
philologists respected the saying of Dr. Johnson that More’s writing 
was an indispensable clue to the development of the English tongue. 
The general reading public, however, remained ignorant of them; and 
even those of us who are fairly conversant with Tudor prose will be 
astonished to see the diversity, skilkand learning which made of Sir 
Thomas More the finest English author of his time. 

The present edition, printed in large and handsome folio volumes, 
gives a facsimile of the original text as set up by Caxton (of great 
use to etymologists), a modernized version, and appropriate editorial 
material. Volume I includes the “Early Poems,” “The Life of Pico 
della Mirandola,” “The Four Last Things,” and “The History of King 
Richard the Third.” This last treatise is usually regarded of uncer- 
tain authorship, but Professor R. W. Chambers offers excellent reasons 
for believing that it can be safely attributed to Sir Thomas. Possibly 
“The Four Last Things” is the most interesting portion of this volume, 
being written with grim but effective Lancastrian humor. 

Volume II contains the staunch “Dialogue Concerning Tyndale, 


” 


1 The English Works of Sir Thomas More. Volumes I and II (Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, The Dial Press, New York City). 
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which first appeared in 1529 and marked the initial step in More’s 
political decline. It was among the first books written from an Eng- 
lish Catholic point of view concerning the doctrines of Luther, and is 
therefore valuable to the historian as a convenient source of informa- 
tion regarding sixteenth-century theology. Professor Campbell sup- 
plies a meaty and spirited introduction. The philological notes are fur- 
nished by Profesor A. W. Reed. The modernized version seems com- 
mendable in every respect. 

‘Welcoming such a publication is a matter of plain duty. It may 
be that few individual Catholics will read through these books, so im- 
portant as testimonials to a stirring battle for the Faith; but surely no 
library of size, frequented by students and the public, can afford to be 
without them. Preparing and financing such a monumental edition was 
a labor of love. It ought to be participated in by as many as possible. 


GrorGE N. SHUSTER. 


A CONCISE LIFE OF ST. IGNATIUS 


The interest in the life and person of the founder of the Society 
of Jesus is not confined to Catholics. There is something command- 
ing in his character that arouses the admiration of many who are out- 
side the Fold. The religious psychologist finds him a fascinating sub- 
ject of study and discovers in his writings on the religious life precious 
nuggets of wisdom. The educator and organizer try to learn from him 
his secret of swaying men and winning undying loyalty. Though often 
written before, his life will be written again and again and never lose 
its charm as long as men are interested in spiritual greatness. 

Father Kolb’s recent biography of St. Ignatius? is characterized 
by certain features which will endear it to the heart of the modern 
reader. It is brief but withal omits nothing necessary for the under- 
standing of the age in which the Saint lived and the circumstances that 
shaped his career. Though embodying the fruits of painstaking re- 
search, it dispenses with all historical apparatus and offers a simple 
uninterrupted narrative. The Saint himself appears in colors that 
appeal in a particular manner to the taste of our contemporaries; he 
is exhibited as a giant of will, a man of indomitable purpose, a per- 
sonality of dynamic qualities. Having been made acquainted with the 
man, we are enabled better to understand the Saint. This new study 
of the author of the incomparable Spiritual Exercises ought to become 
popular because it is not merely a biography but at the same time a 
psychological interpretation. CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


1Das Leben des hl. Ignatius von Loyola. Unter Beniitzung der neuesten 
Quellen. By Viktor Kolb, S.J. (B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.). 
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READING FOR RETREATS 


Remarking that the original title of Fr. Hamerle’s book (Ecce Panis 
Angelorum) defined the author’s purpose and scope too vaguely, the 
translator places a more descriptive title In other respects, too, he 
has done his work well. The occasional illustrations are not trite, the 
Scriptural excerpts are brief and cogent, the tone is elevated and sin- 
cere without being preachy. The book is intended particularly for con- 
ferences or spiritual reading in brief clerical retreats, but the fourteen 
discourses are profitable as well for visits to the Blessed Sacraments, 
the Forty Hours’ Devotion, and the Holy Hour (whence the original 
title). 

Private reading in our retreats can be very varied. Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus is akin to that for the Blessed Sacrament. We 
have an authorized (but anonymous) translation of “Reparation” into 
flowing English, giving us the history, doctrine, and practice of this 
devotion, and the Encyclical of Pius XI (8 May, 1928) on Universal 
Reparation to the Sacred Heart.? Father Plus, S.J., provides us thus 
with material for sermons in his learned work of zeal and piety, as 
well as with matter for meditation in our retreats. He is an accom- 
plished writer. 

In “God’s Minutemen”* Fr. Moffatt, S.J., gives us a series of eight 
chapters based fundamentally, it would seem, on the famous “Two 
Standards” meditation of St. Ignatius Loyola, for both the titles and the 
treatments of the chapters are military in thought and illustration. 
The book is so interestingly written as almost to deserve the appre- 
ciation of “racy,” for the illustrations are of present-day interest and 
the style is simple and unaffected. 

The reviewer recalls one retreat in which the preacher somewhat 
elaborately explained to the priestly auditory that “meditation” need 
not prove so laboriously elusive a task as some priests appear to find it. 
It is, he pointed out, a very practical thing, and not a sublimation of 
our thought into cloudy and far-off speculations. We have many and 
highly diversified duties to attend to in the pastoral life, and it is during 
the silence and separation of retreats that we can best consider our 
failures, the reasons for the failures, and the proper way of circum- 
venting the reasons. The little volume‘ entitled “New Lights on Pastoral 


1A Priest’s Retreat: Ecce Panis Angelorum. The Most Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar and the Priest. Discourses for Priests’ Retreats. By Rev. Andrew 
Hamerle, C. SS. R. Translated and Edited by Rev. John B. Haas, C. SS. R. 
(Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New York City). 

2 Reparation: Its History, Doctrine and Practice. From the French of Raoul 
Plus, S.J. Authorized English Translation (Benziger Brothers, New York City). 

8 God’s Minutemen: Simple Reflections on Christian Devotedness. By Rev. J. E. 
Moffatt, S.J., Author of The Sanity of Sanctity, The Morning Sacrifice, Thy 
Kingdom Come Series, Pray the Mass, etc. (The Bruce Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 

*New Lights on Pastoral Problems. By Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D. (The 
Bruce Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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Problems” will not appear at first sight to be “spiritual reading,” for 
it is a sort of primer of psycho-physiology written, however, by a 
priest for priests and teachers and parents (although the priests are 
naturally the leaders to whom parents and teachers properly look for 
guidance in the problems presented). We must not be dismayed, in 
looking over the Contents, by the chapters on the parataxis of con- 
version, of rationalization, of phantasy formation, of projection; on 
mental defect and aberration ; on the measurement of intelligence (with 
its “I. Q.”) and the like. The careful author makes all of this com- 
paratively plain sailing for the reader. The little book will serve both 
to enlighten us and to safeguard us from too hasty inferences in cases 
of mental aberration or defect, and from unconsciously harsh judgments. 


A reader might object that another volume® is too sharp a plunge 
from “practicality” into mysticism, as well as rather too large a subject 
for any ordinary clerical retreat. It nevertheless has its present-day 
value in an apologetic sense, and could satisfactorily replace some of the 
tiresome “spiritual reading” I recall having endured in my own seminary 
days. But its length is a difficulty in respect of an ordinary retreat, 
although it could be “tasted” there and completed later. Some of the 
priestly errors committed concerning the ecstasies and stigmata of 
Louise Lateau may warn us to avoid hasty judgments in mysticism as 
in the problems presented in the previously noted book of the Rev. Dr. 
Paul Furfey. 

Needless to say, all of the volumes noticed here are not restricted in 
their appeal to priests. The “educated” or the merely devout laity could 
profit by such reading. The militant members of God’s Holy Church 
are—all of us—“Minutemen” (to quote Fr. Moffatt’s title). But the 
priests are in the van of the conflict. 

To make the truths of our holy religion intelligible and attractive to the 
little ones is a task to which not many prove equal. It requires a very 
elastic mind, one capable of divesting itself of the adult habits of thought 
and entering into the world in which the child is at home. To some, how- 
ever, the approach to the child mind comes as something quite natural. 
We do not know whether Father Herbst belongs to this class, or whether 
his happy way of dealing with children is the fruit of much labor. At all 
events in his addresses to children he has found the right note. Rightly 
he calls his discourses “talks,” for that is exactly what they are. There 
is nothing forbidding and formal about them. Without any rhetorical 
display they go to the heart. They draw illustrations from the habitual 


5A Belgian Mystic of the XIXth Century. Louise Lateau of Bois D’Haine. 
1850-1883. By Madame M. Didry, Religious of the Cross, and A. Wallemacgq, 
S.T.B. (Parish Priest of Bois-d’Haine). Translated from the Second French 
edition by Dom Francis Izard, O.S.B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York City). 

®Talks to Boys and Girls. By Rev. Winfrid Herbst, S.D.D. (Benziger 
Brothers, New York City). 
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surroundings of the child and apply the doctrines of our faith and the 
precepts of moral teaching to such situations as will actually confront 
children, whether it be at home or in school, at work or at play. Priests 
who have to preach Sunday sermons to a congregation of children, or 
teachers who are desirous of vitalizing the teaching of religion and render- 
ing their catechetical instructions concrete and practical, will derive con- 
siderable help from Father Herbst’s splendid little volume. 


H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A LEAFLET MISSAL FOR THE CATHOLIC LAITY 


A prayer book which contains a translation of the whole Roman 
Missal, if printed on fairly strong paper and with easily legible type 
becomes too bulky, and if printed on very thin paper and very small 
type, it may be convenient in size but impractical for actual use. Be- 
sides, in a full Missal there is the difficulty of finding the special Mass 
for the respective Sunday or for a feast day falling on a Sunday. To 
obviate these difficulties, a prayer book has been published which con- 
sists of a pocket-size book with elegant paper and easily legible type, 
which contains the Ordinary of the Mass, and a great varity of prayers 
for various occasions and purposes.t With the prayer book may be 
bought a set of leaflets, one hundred and one, all numbered and put 
up in a convenient case. One of these leaflets is to be put into the 
prayer book for the Sunday or feast so as to supply the prayers and 
other parts of the Mass formula proper to that day. Instructions are 
given at the beginning of the book on how to use book and leaflets. 
We believe that those Catholic lay people who are interested in fol- 
lowing the prayers of the priest throughout the Mass will find the 
new prayer book a great help. While it does entail some little trouble 
to put the right leaflet into the book, it is much easier to do that than 
to carry a big book with all the proper Masses of the year and to 
find the proper one for the respective Sunday or feast. If the present 
prayer book is used, some commemorations of other feasts falling on 
Sunday and the common commemorations may be missed by the man 
who has made a study of the Roman Missal, but for the vast majority 
of the laity these are minor details, and the main purpose to follow 
the priest at the altar is well achieved by the new book. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


1A Prayer Book for Catholics. By Rev. Placid Schmid, O.S.B. (Lawrence 
N. Daleiden, Chicago, IIl.). 








